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TWO  SHILLINGS 


One  ‘English  Electric’  product  may  be  turned 
out  by  the  thousand,  another  may  take  a  year 
or  more  to  manufacture.  But  whether  it  is  a 
polyphase  meter  or  a  30,000  kW  steam  turbo¬ 
alternator  set  (as  shown  here  during  erection 
in  South  Africa),  every  ‘English  Electric’ 
product  sets  a  standard  in  its  class. 
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700  million 


potential  customers  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  western  world  live  between 
Cyprus  and  Japan.  The  vast  material 
resources  of  the  East  are  in  turn  vital  to  the 
productive  industries  of  Europe  and  the  West. 

To  foster  legitimate  commerce 
between  these  two  great  and  mutually 
dependent  markets — whether  in  trade,  in 
!  shipping,  or  insurance — has  been  the  abiding 
I  endeavour  of  Steel  Brothers  for  more  than 
eighty  years. 
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In  his  workshop  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  a  craftsman  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  statue  of  the  Goddess  Saraswati, 
worshipped  by  HMus  as  the  Goddess  of  Learning  and  Culture 
(picture  by  S-  bl.  Deb,  Calcutta) 

Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this  journal 
represents  a  forum  where  articles  containing  many 
different,  and  often  controversial,  opinions  are 
published.  They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views 
or  policy  of  this  paper. 
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The  Flffing  Mevcurif 


Commissioned  In  the  Year  1564  bf 
Grand  Duke  Cosimo  del  Medici  at 
a  present  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.,  this  exquisite  figure  of  the 
Messenger  of  the  Gods  it  Giovanni 
de  Bologna's  most  famous  work. 


essengers  in  the 


Modem  World,  Telecom¬ 


munication  systems  are 
indispensibly  woven  into  the 
hibric  of  20th  century  society, 
reducing  distance  to  insignificance. 
.  .  .  and  in  these  fields  the  world¬ 
wide  Sratidard  organisation  is 
known  and  widely  approved 
for  the  design,  manufacture 
and  installation  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  control  systems. 


Telephone 
Telegraph 
Teleprinter 
Radio  Broadcasting 
Radio  Communication 
Radio  Navigation 
Sound  Reproduction 
Remote  Control 
Remote  Indication 
Telemetering 


Railway  Communication 
Railway  Control 
Power  Cable 
Communication  Cable 
Airfield  Lighting  Control 
Street  Lighting  Control 
Fire  Alarm 
Totalisator 
Public  Indicator 
Signalling 

(Office  and  Factory) 


StOtfdotd  communication 
and  control  systems 


Standard  Telephones  and  Cables  Limited 
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Vigilance  in  Indo- China 

Although  the  agreement  on  Indo-China  justifiably 
gives  cause  for  general  relief  and  optimism,  one 
salient  factor  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Because  the 
ighting  is  ending,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  strong  desire 
among  the  Vietnamese  for  independence  from  outside 
interference  in  Indo-China  has  ceased.  That  small  and 
potentially  rich  country  was  the  scoreboard  on  which  the 
powers  at  Geneva  registered  their  diplomatic  and  ideological 
nains  and  losses.  The  outcome  has  not  changed  the 
fundamental  desire  of  the  people  of  Indo-China  to  be 
responsible  for  their  own  destinies,  and  to  achieve  a 
revolution  in  their  agrarian  and  social  structure. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  many  reasons  that  the  country  has 
been  partitioned.  No  one,  surely,  is  under  any  illusion 
(hat  it  will  be  any  easier,  in  two  years’  time  to  have  overall 
elections  in  Indo-China  than  it  has  been  in  Germany  and 
Korea,  if  the  dividing  line  is  allowed  to  harden.  Everyone 
agrees  that  if  elections  were  held  throughout  the  country 
now.  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  gain  an  easy  victory.  What 
then,  in  truth,  is  the  French  mandate  in  southern  Indo- 
China  ?  This  is  a  question  worth  exploring. 

No  doubt  in  the  next  two  years  the  United  States  will 
wish  to  pour  dollars,  tightly  strung  to  American  demands, 
into  southern  Viet  Nam  in  an  effort  to  “  convince  ”  the 
people  that  when  they  vote,  they  must  not  choose  the 
Government  they  would  choose  if  they  were  allowed  to 
vote  to-day.  And  what  genuine  nationalist  Vietnamese 
leaders  can  possibly  emerge  in  the  south  under  such 
conditions  ?  Then  there  is  the  north.  In  the  full  realisa¬ 
tion  of  what  would  be  going  on  in  the  south,  the  Viet  Minh 
would  look  increasingly  towards  Peking,  and  even  Moscow, 
for  support  and  encouragement  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  contest  of  winning  over  the  people’s  minds. 

There  has  been  enough  authoritative  evidence  that  the 
motivation  of  the  revolt  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  nationalist 
and  anti-colonial  and,  long  ago,  with  careful  handling  of 
true  nationalist  feeling,  a  united  Indo-China  could  have 
Iwn  created  that  would  not  have  been  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  orbit.  But  then  there  was  no  Mendes-France.  It 
is  now  very  late,  but  perhaps  the  only  chance  to  save  Indo- 
China  permanently  from  becoming  a  Moscow  satellite  in 
the  north,  and  in  the  south  a  western  sphere  of  influence 
where  corruption  thrives,  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Prime  Minister. 

That  it  is  undesirable,  even  possibly  disastrous,  that 
Indo-China  is  going  to  split  into  two,  does  not  detract  from 


M.  Mendds-France’s  great  achievement  at  Geneva.  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  and  Mr.  Eden’s  initiative,  the  flames  of  a 
world  conflagration  might  have  been  leaping  high  in  South- 
East  Asia  now.  For  that  the  world  must  be  thankful. 
Circumscribed,  as  he  was,  within  the  framework  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  M.  Mendes- 
France  to  have  agreed  with  China  and  Russia  to  withdraw 
the  French  from  Indo-China  entirely,  however  logical  such 
a  move  would  seem,  viewed  as  an  issue  uncomplicated  by 
world  events.  With  his  fund  of  good  sense,  for  which  we 
have  abundant  evidence  in  his  statements  of  three  years 
ago  that  the  people  of  Indo-China  will  not  be  convinced  by 
bullets,  the  French  Prime  Minister  will  surely  see  that  his 
greatest  service  to  the  Vietnamese  people  will  be  to  nurture 
the  genuine  nationalists  in  the  south,  and  guide  them 
towards  agreement  with  the  Viet  Minh  for  a  unified  country. 

He  will  need  to  be  especially  vigilant  that  the  more 
inflammatory  elements  in  the  West  do  not,  by  influence  and 
intrigue,  try  to  perpetuate  the  partition  and  make  south 
Viet  Nam  an  unwilling  bulwark  against  Communism.  The 
only  welcome  feature  of  partition  in  the  US  Government’s 
view  is  that  it  provides  yet  another  hard  and  fast  line  which 
they  are  willing  to  “  guarantee  ”  militarily.  The  division 
of  Indo-China  must  not,  at  all  costs,  be  abused  in  the  cause 
of  a  crusade  against  Communism. 

Only  Worthwhile  Pact 

That  the  United  States,  in  considering  a  South-East 
Asian  defence  treaty,  was  thinking  solely  along  the 
lines  of  an  anti-Communist  crusade  was  proved  by 
reports  from  Washington  recently  at  the  termination  of  the 
talks  between  the  British  and  Americans.  No  real  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  the  reason  or  meaning  such  a  pact 
would  have  ;  the  Americans  merely  wished  to  get  a  British 
signature  for  the  creation  of  a  treaty,  and  afterwards  to 
explore  a  reason  that  would  sound  plausible. 

What  havoc  this  fanatical  anti-Communisra  is  playing 
with  US  foreign  policy,  and  how  unfortunate  it  is  !  Every 
nation  that  took  part  in  the  Geneva  conference  on  Indo- 
China  gained  some  advantage  from  the  agreement,  but 
unless  Mr.  Dulles  extracted  some  promise  on  EDC  from 
M.  Mendes-France  in  Paris — which  reports  suggest  he  did 
not — ^the  United  States  only  succeeded  in  increasing  her 
unpopularity.  That  view  of  the  US  will  not  diminish  in 
Asian  eyes  if  the  State  Department  continues  to  think  of 
a  defence  organisation  for  South-East  Asia  dominated  by 
the  western  countries.  No  country  of  the  region  worth  its 
spiritual  salt  would  wish  to  participate  in  a  pact  that 
compromised  its  independence  or  its  attitude  of  non¬ 
involvement. 

Recent  signs  from  China  that  she  is  desirous  of  friendly 
relations,  not  only  with  her  southern  neighbours  but  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  quite  convincing.  The  US  by 
contrast  keeps  the  pot  of  recrimination  boiling  by  seizing 
every  opportunity  to  castigate  China.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  immediate  condemnation  of  the  entire  Chinese 
regime  after  the  unfortunate  incident  of  the  shot-down 
British  aircraft  stood  out  starkly  against  the  prompt 
apology  from  Peking. 
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The  events  which  quickly  followed  the  airliner  incident, 
profoundly  shocked  the  world  out  of  its  feeling  of  optimism 
at  the  trend  affairs  seemed  to  be  taking  in  the  Far  East 
after  Geneva.  It  is  indefensible  that  Chinese  aircraft 
should  attack  planes  on  rescue  operations.  The  deep 
sympathy  we  should  have  felt  for  the  American  pilots  in 
their  predicament,  and  the  all  out  support  we  should  have 
given  them  for  sending  the  Chinese  planes  crashing,  was 
undermined  by  the  conviction  that  the  US  aircraft  carriers 
should  not  have  been  a  score  or  less  miles  off  Hainan  at 
all.  Rescue  operations  had  been  carried  out  from  Hong 
Kong,  and  it  had  been  officially  announced  some  hours 
before  the  US  carriers  reached  the  spot  that  those  not 
rescued  from  the  airliner  must  be  presumed  lost.  This 
fact,  together  with  Admiral  Stump’s  order  that  US  Navy 

fliers  were  to  be  quick  on  the  trigger,  when  placed  against 
the  backcloth  of  American  annoyance  at  the  result  of  the 
Geneva  conference,  brings  the  thought  that  the  Americans 
were  out  looking  for  trouble  within  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
speculation. 

As  long  as  America  goes  on  talking  of  Chinese 

aggression  in  South-East  Asia  and  of  forming  guarantees 
against  it,  there  is  little  hope  of  concluding  an  agreement 
on  the  Locarno  pattern  in  which  the  US  would  play  an 
active  part.  But  that  realty  is  the  only  kind  of  agreement 
which  is  worth  having  and  which,  because  it  would  include 
China  and  presuppose  co-existence,  the  uncommitted 
countries  of  the  area  could  support. 

With  the  impetus  of  diplomatic  initiative  gained  at 

Geneva,  Great  Britain  and  France  could  play  a  leading  and 
convincing  part  in  rejecting  a  pact  which  they  know  must 
alienate  Asians,  and  work  towards  one — with  the  support 
and  guidance  of  Mr.  Nehru,  other  south  Asian  countries 
and  the  Commonwealth — that  would  secure  for  South-East 
Asia  a  period  of  p>eace  in  which  to  develop  and  rapidly 

progress. 

New  Spirit  in  Indonesia? 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  has  been  going  through  some 
rough  times,  not  least  in  its  relations  with  western 

countries.  There  has,  it  seems,  been  a  great  deal  of 

misunderstanding  of  Indonesia’s  intentions,  which  the 
Government  in  Jakarta  has  now  come  to  realise  is  harmful 
to  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

Dr.  Sartono,  Speaker  of  the  Indonesian  Parliament, 
during  his  visit  to  Great  Britain,  talked  of  the  “  new 
spirit  ”  shown  in  his  country  towards  friendship  with 

European  countries,  especially  Britain.  He  talked  of 
England  as  “  the  birthplace  of  democracy,”  and  the  main 
purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  study  the  pattern  of  democratic 
institutions  and  carry  that  knowledge  back  to  his  own 
Parliament.  This  is  encouraging. 

It  must  be  realised,  however,  that  all  is  not  well  with 
the  Republic,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  legitimate 
government  does  not  reach  anywhere  near  the  whole  of 
its  80  million  people.  There  are  a  great  many  dissident 
factions;  but  of  course,  unlike  India,  Pakistan  and  other 
countries  that  received  their  independence  from  Britain, 
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Indonesia  had  to  resort  to  arms  to  free  itself  from  colonial 
rule.  This  caused  turbulences  which  have  not  yet  died 

down,  and  is  responsible  for  a  kind  of  nationalism  more 
acute  than  in  many  other  South-East  Asian  countries.  It 
is  this  nationalism  which  considers  it  an  affront  for  the 
Netherlands  to  retain  a  foothold  in  western  New  Guinea 
and  which  has  secured  for  Indonesia  the  reputation  of 
gravitating  towards  Russia  and  China. 

Indonesians  complain,  with  some  justification,  that  no 
matter  what  they  do  in  the  cause  of  nationalism,  western 
countries  see  it  as  at  worst  pro-Communist,  and  as  at  best 
anti-west.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  country’s  resources  are  still  controlled  by  the 
Dutch,  and  as  long  as  this  continues  the  revolution  ig 
Indonesia  cannot  be  considered  complete.  Dr.  Sartono 

has  drawn  attention  to  the  figures  of  British-Indoncsian 
trade.  Imports  by  the  UK  have  fallen  alarmingly.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  is  still  possible  to  get  profits  from 
investment  in  his  country,  but  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
be  smaller  than  before  the  war,  because  now  Indonesiau 
themselves  have  to  share  in  the  profits. 

Indonesia  aims  at  a  Socialist  system  on  democratic 

lines.  They  have  always  been  against  Communism,  but 

any  group  may  function  if  it  does  not  take  arms  against  the 
Government.  They  have  a  constitution,  and  next  year  they 
intend  to  hold  proper  general  elections.  The  Speaker’s 
visit  should  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  warning.  No  one  wants 
to  see  Indonesia,  a  key  country  in  South-East  Asia,  cold 
shouldered  into  the  arms  of  Peking.  Rather  that  it 

embraces  the  Indian  brand  of  neutralism.  The  time  has 
perhaps  come  when  Britain  could  offer  a  helping  and 
understanding  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia. 

Lord  Soulbury 
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NO  more  fitting  conclusion  to  the  distinguished  tradition 
of  service  and  rule,  which  began  withthe  appointment  * 
of  Governor  Frederick  North  in  1798,  could  have  ^ 
been  found  than  the  five  years  of  Lord  Soulbury’s  admini*- 
tration  as  Governor-General  of  Ceylon,  which  came  to  an  ** 

end  with  his  departure  for  Britain  on  July  17.  " 

Lord  Soulbury  will  not  be  remembered  in  Ceylon  as  a  ^ 
remote  figurehead  of  foreign  rule  in  a  plumed  hat,  but  as  ^ 
a  strong  friend,  who  devoted  the  whole  of  his  ample  * 
energies,  and  admirable  qualities  of  tact,  humour,  fairness  f' 
and  clear-thinking  to  the  furtherance  of  the  well-being  of  * 
the  country  under  his  charge.  Nor  was  it  only  during  his 

term  of  office  that  Lord  Soulbury  identified  himself  with  ' 

Ceylon’s  interests,  for  it  was  largely  the  guidance  of  his  * 

skilful  hand  when  he  sat  as  President  of  the  Commission  ’ 
to  which  he  gave  his  name,  that  the  country  was  successfully  ‘ 
steered  towards  the  fashioning  of  its  new  Constitution,  and  ' 
towards  the  Independence  Act  of  1947.  ' 

That  the  nation  is  aware  fo  the  quality  of  the  friend 
which  it  is  losing  was  well  borne  witness  to  by  the  warm  I 
appreciations,  extolling  his  contributions  to  the  island’s  ' 
political,  constitutional,  cultural  and  social  advancement,  ’ 
which  all  newspapers  published  at  the  hour  of  his  departure  i 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies,  M,P, 


The  Prime  Minister  made  a  long  statement  on  his 
visit  to  Washington.  I  found  that  the  House  were 
clock-watching  after  over  thirty-five  minutes  of 
commonplaces.  By  the  Rules  of  the  House  a  Statement 
cannot  be  debated  and  it  was  because  of  this  that  Aneurin 
Bevan  appealed  to  Mr.  Speaker  on  the  grounds  that  he 
considered  Sir  Winston’s  statement  a  series  of  opinions  on 
policies  and  a  speech  rather  than  a  statement.  Many 
points  of  order  followed  and  it  was  several  minutes  before 
the  Premier  was  back  on  his  statement,  then  like  the 

whimsical  rustic  philosopher,  Mark  Tapley,  he  had  a  dig 
at  the  Opposition  as  well  as  at  Senator  Knowland.  “  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  I  were  aston¬ 
ished  on  our  homeward  voyage  to  read  the  Press  extracts 
and  other  reports  which  were  sent  us  of  the  storm  suddenly 
raised  in  the  United  States  by  Senator  Knowland  about  the 

possibility  of  Communist  China  being  admitted  to  UN 
agunst  American  wishes  ...  In  fact,  although  it  was 
mentioned,  it  played  no  notable  part  in  our  discussions, 
indv/as  not  an  immediate  issue.”  (My  italics).  He  added 
that  the  admission  of  China  cannot  in  any  way  be  raised 
for  some  time  and  if  it  be  raised  we  shall  have  a  different 
situation  to  face  from  that  which  now  exists. 

Two  days  later,  in  debate,  Mr.  Attlee  expressed  the 
anxieties  that  are  felt  in  Britain  over  certain  tendencies  in 
the  United  States.  The  Attlee  speech  was,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  great  speeches  of  his  career.  His  criticism  of 
America’s  Asian  policy  was  friendly  and  moderate.  While 
opposing  aggression  and  Communist  infiltration,  Mr. 

Attlee  recognised  the  need  for  adequate  strength,  but  he 

stood  for  peaceful  co-existence  and  considered  that  the  test 

was  our  attitude  towards  China.  He  said  :  “  There  are 
some  hotheads  undoubtedly — I  hope  not  many — who  still 

think  of  a  war  against  Communist  China  and  the  putting 
back  on  his  throne  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  I  think  that  is 

militarily  foolish  and  politically  it  ignores  all  the  lessons  of 

Ustory.  The  history  of  all  revolutions  shows  that  revolu¬ 
tions  are  consolidated  and  made  more  extreme  by  external 
attack.”  Mr.  Attlee  reminded  me  of  the  free  fight  which 
followed  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Pickwick  at  Ipswich.  It  was  then 
said  of  Mr.  Snodgrass  “  In  a  truly  Christian  spirit  and  in 
order  that  he  might  take  no  one  unawares,  took  off  his  coat 

with  much  deliberation  and  announced  in  a  very  loud  tone 

that  he  was  going  to  begin.”  There  was  nothing  shadowy 
about  this  speech,  and  when  later  Sir  Winston  Churchiil 
accused  Mr.  Attlee  of  a  “  Long  whine  of  criticism  of  the 
United  States  ”  Labour  Members  rose  in  a  body  of  vocal 
protests  with  “  Scandalous  !  Scandalous  !  ” 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  did  more  than  merely 
begin  the  fight.  He  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Britain.  This 
was  the  lead  in  Foreign  Policy  for  Asia  that  we  had  been 
waiting  for.  He  was  adamant  that  there  could  be  no  really 
secure  pact  for  South-East  Asia  unless  the  Asian  Powers 


took  part.  This  is  a  point  which  many  Members  feel 
should  be  followed  up  by  a  Conference  of  Pacific  Powers 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  We  were  told  by  Mr. 
Attlee  that  the  sheet-anchor  of  Labour  Policy  is  the  United 
Nations.  “  The  United  Nations  are  composed  of  States 
of  varying  ideological  conceptions.”  The  UN  must  not 
be  regarded  as  an  instrument  in  a  war  of  ideologies.  Or 
as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  said  :  ”  What  a  vast  ideological 
gulf  there  is  between  the  idea  of  peaceful  co-existence 
vigilantly  safeguarded  and  the  mood  of  forcibly  extirpating 

the  Communist  fallacy  and  heresy.”  Britain  stands  to 
lose  all  in  a  third  world  war  and  therefore  objects  to 
pressure  from  outside  that  might  lead  to  commitments 
beyond  our  capacity  to  maintain  in  South-East  Asia.  It 
has  not  passed  unnoticed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
recently  the  New  York  Times  published  three  maps  that 

showed  the  expanding  defence  commitments  of  America 
in  the  Pacific.  In  the  third  map,  under  the  Dulles  Plan, 

practically  the  whole  of  the  Pacific,  Thailand,  Indo-China 
and  the  Commonwealth  were  included.  Britain  cannot 
undertake  such  a  bloated  commitment.  After  the  recent 
Cabinet  Meeting  it  appears  here  that  roughly  three  lines  of 
policy  can  be  discerned,  namely  :  (1)  Let  Asians  govern 
themselves  ;  (2)  Let  us  recognise  stable  existing  Asian 

Governments  ;  and  (3)  Admit  stable  Asian  Governments 
to  the  United  Nations  and  negotiate.  The  aim  in  Asia  as 
Nehru  has  said  is  not  merely  to  devise  a  security  system  but 
a  peace  system.  To  do  this  we  must  get  rid  of  the  flat  one- 
dimensional  thinking  that  hitherto  seems  to  have  dominated 
attitudes  towards  Asian  Nationalism.  This  is  not  only  a 

growth  in  area,  it  is  a  growth  in  depth.  Asian  man  is 

reassessing  his  relationships  to  the  old  Imperialisms.  Both 
here  in  Britain  and  in  America  we  must  learn  from  John 
Dewey,  the  American  philosopher,  that  “  If  liberalism 
means  anything  it  means  complete  and  courageous  devotion 
to  freedom  of  inquiry.”  We  know  here  that  the  history 

of  America  and  Europe  revolves  around  the  effort  of  men 

to  gain  freedom  from  political,  economic  and  spiritual 
shackles  that  have  bound  them.  We  cannot  now  deny  this 
to  Asia.  If  we  do,  we  do  so  at  our  peril. 

It  was  a  triumph  for  common  sense  when  Mr.  Foster 
Dulles  wrote  in  1950  :  “  U.N.O.  must  be  a  reflection  of  what 

the  world  actually  is  not  what  we  would  like  it  to  be.” 

On  that  basis  there  is  not  all  that  difference  between 

Labour’s  attitude  to  the  United  Nations  and  America’s 
attitude.  The  House  of  Commons  is  trying  to  say  that  if 
one  is  a  friend  of  China  one  is  not  necessarily  an  enemy  of 
the  American  people.  The  smaller  nations  are  watching 
the  Powers  at  work  in  Asia.  We  must  not  lock  up  progress 
in  irrevocable  absolutes.  The  debate  last  week  was  a 
fateful  debate.  If  we  fail  to  settle  our  relationships 
with  Asia  then  the  generation  now  bom  will  have  entered 
the  world  as  animals  and  leave  it  without  becoming  men. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C,  Williams  (Washington) 


The  question  of  the  possible  admission  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Nations  has  suddenly 
become  a  major  issue  in  American  politics.  Senator 
William  F.  Knowland,  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  has 
declared  that  he  would  resign  from  his  position  of  leadership 
and  campaign  for  American  withdrawal  from  the  UN  if 
Communist  China  should  be  admitted  to  that  international 
organisation.  And  he  has  demanded  that  candidates  for 
Congress  in  the  autumn  elections,  whatever  their  party, 
be  required  to  declare  themselves  on  this  issue. 

As  if  to  emphasise  the  manner  in  which  this  issue  cuts 
across  party  lines.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  Democratic 
leader  in  the  Senate,  has  joined  his  Republican  colleague 
in  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  admission  of  the 
Peking  delegation. 

A  handful  of  Senators  have  been  more  cautious. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  once  a  Republican  and  now  an 
independent  who  usually  votes  with  the  Democrats,  has 
said  that,  while  he  does  not  want  Red  China  in  the  UN 
and  would  “  never  ”  vote  for  US  recognition  of  the  Peking 
Government,  he  opposes  US  withdrawal  from  the  UN  if 
Communist  China  is  admitted. 

“  What  disturbs  me,”  he  added,  “  is  a  growing  attitude 
in  this  country  .  .  .  that,  if  we  cannot  have  our  way  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  and  if  the  UN  does  not  follow  a 
course  of  action  which  we  think  it  ought  to  follow,  we  will 
retire  from  the  UN.”  He  concluded  that  America  ‘‘  had 
better  be  on  guard  against  all  the  calls  for  ‘  going  it  alone  ’ 
— because  the  danger  is  that  if  we  heed  these  calls,  we  shall 
indeed  be  going  alone,  and  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  in 
a  third  world  war.” 

Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  New  York  Democrat, 
has  also  objected  to  taking  the  United  States  out  of  the  UN 
if  Peking  gets  in.  He  calls  the  UN  “  still  the  greatest  hope 
in  the  world  to  bring  about  peace  and  security  ”  ;  although 
he  opposes  admission  “  at  this  time,”  he  foresees  possible 
changes  in  the  situation  so  that  “  we  can  again  give 
consideration  to  a  new  relationship.” 

Senators  Lehman  and  Morse  are  identified  with  the 
progressive  minority  of  Congress.  It  is  therefore  interesting 
to  find  their  position  supported  by  a  right-of-centre 
Southern  Democrat,  Senator  Fulbright.  He  also  declared 
that  the  United  States  should  not  withdraw  from  the  UN 
if  Communist  China  came  in  ;  to  do  so,  he  said,  “  would 
be  an  evidence  of  political  immaturity.” 

Senators  Morse,  Lehman,  and  Fulbright,  however,  are 
very  much  in  the  minority  on  this  question.  The  great 
majority  of  Senators  are  hostile  both  to  American  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  to  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations,  and  are  in  a  mood  to 
carry  their  opposition  to  any  length  needed  to  make  it 
effective.  Moreover,  they  suffer  from  suspicions  that  what 


they  regard  as  the  only  moral  position  is  in  danger  of 
betrayal  both  from  within  and  from  without. 

In  spite  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
ostentatiously  ignoring  Chou  En-lai  at  Geneva,  the  Senators 
have  not  forgotten  that  only  four  years  ago  he  wrote: 

“  If  the  Communist  Government  of  China  in  fact  proves 
its  ability  to  govern  China  without  serious  domestic 
resistance,  it  should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.” 

Their  suspicions  of  Dulles  were  revived  recently  when, 
in  response  to  a  reporter’s  question  as  to  whether  he 
favoured  American  withdrawal  from  the  UN  if  Peking 
delegates  were  seated,  he  said  “  No.”  So  great  was  the 
pressure  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  when  asked  the 
same  question  the  next  day  in  a  secret  session  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  said  that  the  United 
States  might  want  to  reconsider  its  support  of  the  UN. 

The  Senators  also  believe  that  Premier  Mend^s-Frana 
has  pledged  his  support  for  the  admission  of  Communist 
China,  and  that  Mr.  Eden  has  gone  almost  as  far. 

Why  does  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
arouse  such  great  emotion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Russian 
and  other  Communists  are  already  firmly  seated  in  the 
UN  ?  The  theory  is  being  seriously  advanced  here  that 
it  is  because  China  is  “  the  only  country  that  ever  fought  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  to  a  military  stalemate.”  I 
Thus  says  so  sober  and  authoritative  a  commentator  as 
Joseph  Harsch  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  adding 
“  A  European  does  not  understand  this  emotion.  Every 
European  country  has  tasted  defeat  in  its  time,  as  well  as 
victory.” 

The  legend,  much  fostered  by  the  Republicans  in  the 
1952  campaign  and  dropped  by  them  after  the  Korean 
truce,  is  that  Americans  have  never  fought  a  war  except  to 
win.  Mr.  Harsch,  a  more  conscientious  student  of  history 
than  is  the  Republican  National  Committee,  admits  that 
the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  was  “a  partial 
exception.”  He  still,  however,  claims  it  as  an  American 
victory. 

Although  a  good  internationalist,  Mr.  Harsch  is  too 
uncritical  of  American  history  books,  and  a  reading  of 
English,  or  better  Canadian,  history  books  would  set  him 
straight.  The  War  of  1 812  was  a  thoroughly  futile  business 
for  both  sides,  but  the  Americans,  except  for  a  battle  fought 
after  the  peace  had  been  signed,  had  definitely  the  worst 
of  it. 

An  inconclusive  war,  however,  sometimes  leads  to  a 
lasting  peace.  Peace  with  Britain  has  now  lasted  some 
139  years  and  looks  like  lasting  for  ever.  Once  the 
Americans  were  convinced  that  the  Canadians  were  un¬ 
willing  to  be  placed  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  force, 
they  accepted  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  boundaiy 
between  the  two  nations,  and  now  boast  that  it  is  the 
longest  unfortified  frontier  in  the  world. 
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It  would  take  a  bold  man  to  suggest  to  the  irate 
Senators  that  the  untidy  and  inconclusive  Korean  War 
might  lead  to  something  very  like  the  “  coexistence  ”  for 
which  Sir  Winston  Churchill  spoke  out  strongly  during  his 
recent  and  memorable  visit. 

Senator  Fulbright,  however,  has  hinted  at  this,  in  citing 


the  way  in  which  former  enemies  become  friends.  Germany 
and  Japan,  he  has  reminded  his  colleagues,  have  received 
much  American  aid  and  favour.  If  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  rest  content  with  their  present  immense  territories, 
they  may  yet  find  the  United  States  Senate  willing  to  forget 
if  not  to  forgive. 


HAUYA  REACHES  POLITICAL  ADOLESCENCE 


By  T,  Edgeton  {Kuala  Lumpur) 


TTcan  be  said  that  on  June  13,  1954,  the  Federation  of 
iMalaya  reached  political  adolescence.  For  it  was  on 
this  ^te  that  the  political  leaders  of  this  rich  British 
colonial  outpost,  the  Commonwealth’s  biggest  dollar 
earner,  were  strong  enough,  and  determined  enough,  to 
withdraw  their  cooperation  at  all  levels  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day. 

Non-cooperation  is  a  serious  matter.  In  the  present 
cimirtistances  of  Malaya,  where  police  state  conditions 
prevail  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  emergency  regu¬ 
lations,  non-cooperation  may  well  be  defined  as  defiance 
to  authority.  And  under  the  emergency  regulations, 
anything  could  happen. 

The  political  leaders  of  the  Federation  were  well 
aware  of  this,  when  they  took  the  momentous  decision  and 
announced  it  to  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Donald 
MacGillivray,  on  June  13,  1954.  They  were  the  leaders  of 
Malaya’s  only  truly  nationalist  political  alliance,  the 
United  Malays  National  Organisation  (UMNO)  and  the 
Malayan  Chinese  Asscxiiation  (MCA). 

These  two  parties,  acting  in  complete  unison  and 
accord,  were  the  first  to  demand  national  elections  in  the 
Federation  as  the  first  step  towards  the  promised  goal  of 
independence.  Largely  as  a  result  of  their  agitation  the 
then  High  Commissioner,  Gen.  Sir  Gerald  Templer,  after 
consulting  the  Rulers  of  the  Malay  States  comprising  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  and  make  recommendations  for  national  elections. 

The  two  parties  were  inadequately  represented  in  this 
Conunittee  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  made  the  appointments.  Out  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  46  men,  the  Alliance  had  only  nine  members  ; 
»nd  in  the  Working  Party  of  the  Committee,  the  Alliance 
had  five  members  out  of  20.  And  yet  it  is  not  disputed 
that  the  Alliance  have  a  total  membership  of  nearly  400,000 
(MCA  250,000;  UMNO  150,000).  Roughly,  one  in 
wery  six  adults  in  the  Federation  is  a  member  of  either 
UMNO  or  MCA. 

Taking  into  account  that  Malaya,  or  some  part  of  it, 
has  been  under  colonial  rule  for  nearly  five  centuries,  it  is 
»ot  surprising  that  a  servile  attitude  is  prevalent  amongst 
most  of  the  so-called  “  leaders  ”  of  the  country.  This  was 
reflected  in  the  recommendation  of  the  “  majority  ” 
dement  of  the  Federal  Elections  Committees  for  an 
fleeted  minority  of  44  members  as  against  an  appointed 
lujority  of  48  members  in  the  future  Federal  Legislative 
Council. 


I  have  used  the  word  “  majority  ”  in  inverted  commas 
because  it  was  truly  a  clear  majority  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  numbers  in  the  Committee.  In  actual  fact,  the 
“  majority  ”  represented  the  minority  of  the  masses  because 
the  combined  memberships  of  the  parties  represented  by 
the  “  majority  ”  in  the  Committee  was  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  memberships  of  the  Alliance  who  were  in  the  minority 
in  the  Committee. 

This  “  minority  ”  element  (the  Alliance)  recommended 
that  in  the  future  Federal  Legislative  Council,  60  members 
should  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  40  members  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  High  Commissioner. 

When  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Elections  Committee 
was  published,  general  public  opinion  frowned  on  the 
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majority  ”  element  of  the  Committee,  whose  recommen¬ 
dations  would  make  “  national  elections  meaningless.” 

This  Report  was  submitted  to  the  High  Commissioner, 
who  discussed  its  recommendations  with  the  Conference  of 
Rulers.  The  High  Commissioner  was  in  favour  of  an 
elected  majority,  and  the  Malay  Rulers,  on  the  advice  of 
their  Mentri-Besar  (this  Malay  word  literally  means  Big 
or  Chief  Ministers),  favoured  an  elected  minority.  The 
High  Commissioner  was  disappointed,  if  not  annoyed. 
He  asked  the  Rulers  to  reconsider,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  further  conference  that  the  Rulers  agreed  to  a  “  small 
elected  majority.” 

The  “  agreed  proposals  ”  of  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  Malay  Rulers  were  then  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  London  for  decision.  When  this 
became  known,  the  Alliance  requested  an  interview  with 
the  Minister,  so  that  he  could  hear  the  views  of  the  Alliance 
(the  biggest  political  parties  in  the  country  )before  he  made 
up  his  mind. 

The  reply  was  a  shockingly  undemocratic  “  No.” 

But  the  Alliance  persisted.  An  Alliance  delegation, 
consisting  of  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  (President  of  UMNO) 
and  Mr.  T.  H.  Tan  (Secretary  to  the  Alliance),  flew  to 
London.  They  were  joined  by  a  third  memter,  Dato 
Razak  bin  Hussein  (Deputy  President  of  UMNO  and  State 
Secretary  of  Pahang,  one  of  the  nine  Malay  States  in  the 
Federation  of  Malaya),  who  flew  over  from  the  United 
States. 

Losing  no  time  in  making  contacts  in  Parliamentary 


circles  in  London,  the  delegation  brought  sufficient  prcssim 
through  MP’s  to  bear  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  in  spite  of  emphatic  ‘‘  No’s  ”  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  agreed  to  receive  the  Alliance  delegation  and 
discuss  national  elections  and  constitutioral  matten 
affecting  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

This,  in  itself,  was  political  victory  of  no  mean  order 
for  the  Alliance.  In  addition,  the  Alliance  made  a  host  of 
friends  in  London,  on  whom  it  can  now  count  for  support 
in  its  crusade  for  Malayan  independence  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

This  victory  was,  however,  foreshadowed  by  the 
Minister’s  reluctance  to  make  any  changes  in  the  “  agreed 
proposals  ”  which  provided  for  52  of  the  98  members  of  the 
future  Federal  Legislative  Council  to  be  elected.  This 
would  give  an  elected  majority  of  only  six  members  in  a 
House  of  98.  This,  the  Minister  contended,  was  a  “  bold 
step  ”  ahead  :  in  no  other  British  colonial  territory  had 
there  been  a  precedent  of  a  fully-appointed  legislature 
advancing  straight  away  to  one  with  an  elected  majority, 
however  small. 

That  may  be  so,  but  the  Alliance  saw  in  the  Minister’s 
refusal  to  grant  power  to  a  greater  number  of  elected 
members  in  the  future  Federal  Legislative  Council  a  reluc¬ 
tance  to  translate  into  deed  the  promise  of  self-government 
written  into  the  Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement  1948. 

The  Alliance  delegation  left  London  with  only  a 
written  assurance  from  the  Minister  that  if  the  first  partially- 
elected  Federal  Government,  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
“  agreed  proposals,”  was  unduly  frustrated  by  a  deliberately 
obstructive  minority,  immediate  remedial  steps  would  be 
taken.  Of  course,  the  Alliance  could  not  accept  only  such 


an  assurance. 


In  London,  some  MP’s,  led  by  Mr.  James  Griffiths 
(himself  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  under  the  former 
Labour  Government),  Mr.  Stan  Awbery,  Lord  Ogmore 
and  Mr.  Tom  Proctor,  had  suggested  to  the  Minister  that 
two  solutions  were  possible  to  the  deadlock  that  had  arisen 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Federation’s  biggest 
and  most  powerful  political  parties,  the  Alliance. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  “  agreed  proposals  ”  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  Special  Reserve  of  seven  nominated  seats 
which  were  included  in  the  46  seats  to  be  filled  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  These  Special  Reserve  seats  were  to  be  filled  at  the 
absolute  discretion  of  the  High  Commissioner  “  to  maintain 
racial  balances.”  (This  racial  consideration  is  shocking  in 
the  light  of  repeated  official  exhortations  that  the  country 
must  abandon  thinking  and  acting  in  terms  of  racial 
interests.)  The  MP’s  suggested  that  the  Minister  should 
either  do  away  with  this  Special  Reserve,  or  concede  to  the 
party  or  parties  returned  to  power  in  the  national  elections 
the  right  of  being  consulted  before  the  High  Commissioner 
fills  the  seven  seats  in  question. 

The  Minister  was  adamant  ;  the  small  elected  majority 
was  as  far  as  he  could  go.  ”  This  and  no  further  ”  was 
his  attitude. 

With  the  return  of  their  delegation  from  London, 
Alliance  held  an  emergency  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
It  was  decided  to  reject  the  “  agreed  proposals  ”  and  ta 
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ask  for  a  fresh  inquiry  into  Federal  elections.  In  order  to 
save  everybody’s  face,  the  Alliance  asked  for  a  Special 
Independent  Commission  to  enquire  into  constitutional 
reforms. 

A  special  Independent  Commission  was  specially 
stipulated  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  appoint  Yes-men  to  purely  Federal  committees  and 
commissions.  A  good  example  was  the  “  majority  ” 
element  in  the  Federal  Elections  Committee.  The  Alliance 
wants  members  of  the  Special  Commission  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  ties  with,  or  obligations  to,  the  Federation. 
Experienced  politicians  from  India,  Ceylon,  Canada  and 
Britain,  for  example.  Constitutional  reforms,  in  the 
Alliance  view,  will  cover  both  national  elections  and 
consequential  changes  since  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
Federation  was  drafted  for  a  fully  nominated  legislature 

The  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back.  He  said  he  was 
referring  the  Alliance  demand  for  a  Special  Independent 
Commission  to  the  next  Conference  of  Rulers,  but  mean¬ 
while  he  saw  no  reason  for  postponing  Federal  elections  on 
the  basis  of  the  “  agreed  proposals.” 

Only  one  course  of  action  was  left  to  the  Alliance  to 
prove  worthy  of  the  trust  the  electorate  had  so  far  put  in 
its  leadership.  (In  Municipal  and  Town  Council  elections 
held  thus  far  in  the  Federation,  Alliance  candidates  were 
returned  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  seats.)  The  Alliance 
announced  that  it  would  cease  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  at  all  levels,  and 


would  withdraw  its  members  from  the  Federal  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils,  the  Council  of  the  nine  Malay 
States,  the  Settlement  Councils  of  Penang  and  Malacca, 
the  Municipal  Councils,  the  Town  Councils,  the  Town 
Boards  and  Government  and  semi-Govemment  Com¬ 
mittees  throughout  the  Federation,  excepting  public  bodies 
dealing  with  the  dispensation  of  charity. 

This  decision  would  entail  the  withdrawal  of  thousands 
of  Alliance  members,  experienced  men  whose  public  services 
have  (in  many  cases)  been  officially  recognised  by  the 
award  of  honours.  The  decision  was  announced  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  made  public  on  June  13,  1954. 

It  was  the  day  when  genuine  nationalist  leaders  of  the 
country  showed  clearly  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  personal 
privileges,  accruing  from  the  holding  of  public  offices,  for 
the  political  advancement  of  the  masses.  It  was  the  day 
when  the  Alliance  leaders  gave  tangible  expression  to  their 
readiness  to  go  to  prison,  if  necessary,  so  that  the  country’s 
poUtical  advancement  might  not  be  unduly  impeded.  It 
was  the  day  when  the  Alliance  leaders  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Emergency  Regulations  under  which  the  Government 
of  the  day  was  all-powerful,  dominant.  It  was  the  day 
when,  in  resigning  from  the  seats  in  the  highest  Councils 
of  the  land  to  the  Committees  of  the  smallest  town,  in 
answer  to  the  Alliance  orders,  the  leaders  of  the  Federation 
proved  their  mettle. 

The  day  marked  the  attainment  of  political  adolescence 
by  the  Federation  of  Malaya.  A  new  and  inspiring  page 
was  added  to  Malayan  History. 
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PAKISTAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Th 

sat 


By  Latif.  Ahmed  Shertoani  (Karachi) 


coi 


PAKISTAN’S  relations  with  the  United  States  are  to-day 
extremely  cordial.  This  is  a  very  welcome  develop¬ 
ment  indeed,  especially  as  until  recently  the  policies 
pursued  by  the  two  countries  differed  widely  on  a  number 
of  issues  and  even  to-day  Pakistan  and  the  United  States 
cannot  see  eye  to  eye  on  questions  such  as  Tunisia  and 
Morocco.  Pakistan  fought  as  best  as  it  could  the  creation 
by  the  United  Nations  of  the  State  of  Israel,  for  which 
ultimately  the  responsibility  is  that  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  way  it  deeply  resented  the  view  so  often  put 
forward  by  a  number  of  American  leaders  that  “  morally, 
historically,  and  by  sheer  bulk  and  responsibility”  India 
was  “  potentially  the  Asian  leader  ”  and  that  India  alone 
could  fill  the  void  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
from  South  Asia.  Pakistan,  of  course,  has  nothing  but 
goodwill  for  India  but  because  certain  disputes  between 
the- two  countries,  notably,  Kashmir,  Canal  Waters  and 
Evacuee  Pfoperty,  remain  unsolved,  Pakistan  cannot 
accept  India  as  her  leader. 

However,  Pakistan  occupies  a  strategic  position  in 
Asia  which  the  United  States  could  not  ignore.  Pakistan 
was  also  anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  and  cooperation 
of  a  strong  nation,  because  she  felt  that  efforts  were  made 
to  isolate  her.  This  has  resulted  in  the  development, 
within  the  short  space  of  about  a  year,  of  a  very  close 
understanding  and  collaboration  between  the  two  countries. 

Of  course,  Pakistan  desires  to  have  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States  for  other  considerations  also. 
Pakistan  has  a  fairly  large  volume  of  trade  with  the  US,  the 
latter  being  one  of  its  very  important  customers  of  raw  jute. 
(In  1952-53  the  United  States  imported  nearly  5.2  lakh 
bales  of  jute  out  of  Pakistan’s  total  exports  of  57.5  lakh 
bales.)  The  US  is  perhaps  the  biggest  potential  buyer  of 
the  goods  produced  by  Pakistan’s  modern  jute  industry. 
Quite  naturally,  therefore,  Pakistan  wants  to  expand  that 
trade  to  meet  her  urgent  and  growing  need  for  dollars. 

While  Pakistan  is  interested  in  increasing  her  exports 
to  the  US,  the  latter  realised  that  at  least  for  some  time  to 
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come  Pakistan  will  not  be  able  to  earn  all  the  dollars  she 
needs  and  has,  therefore,  very  generously  given  financial 
assistance  on  several  occasions.  In  1952  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  provided  a  long-term  loan  of  $15  million  to 
enable  Pakistan  to  buy  160,000  tons  of  urgently  needed 
wheat.  When  in  the  following  year  food  crops  failed  again, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  gifted  7  lakh  tons  of 
wheat  valued  at  nearly  Rs.  200  million. 

But  the  most  significant  assistance  which  the  United 
States  has  given  to  Pakistan  is  in  the  form  of  aid  under  the 
FOA  (formerly  Point  Four)  programme.  During  the  past 
three  years  Pakistan  has  received  some  $42.5  million. 
This  has  enabled  Pakistan  to  start  work  on  some  very  useful 
projects  such  as  village  agricultural  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  construction  of  a  fertiliser  factory  at  Daudkhel, 
distribution  of  fertilisers  to  increase  the  output  of  standing 
crops,  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  Karachi,  the 
Ganges-Kobadak  irrigation  in  East  Pakistan  and  the 
Taunsa  Barrage  on  the  river  Indus.  These  and  several 
others  which  are  a  little  less  ambitious,  are  all  vital  projects 
and  will  no  doubt  help  in  raising  the  living  standard  of 
Pakistan’s  population.  The  United  States  Government 
has  also  provided  facilities  for  advance  training  to  some 
190  Pakistani  technicians  and  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Pakistan  the  services  of  some  36  experts. 

The  most  outstanding  development  in  the  relationship 
between  the  two  countries  has  been  the  signing  on  May  19 
last  of  a  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Agreement  designed  to 
promote  world  peace  and  security  within  the  framework 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Ever  since  the  major 
countries  stopped  their  stock  piling  programmes,  prices  of 
Pakistan’s  exportable  raw  materials  had  been  declining 
rather  steeply  so  that  in  1952-53  she  obtained  only 
Rs.  533  million  for  her  5.75  million  bales  of  jute  as  against 
Rs.  1160  million  for  the  4.85  million  bales  that  she  exported 
in  1951-52.  In  the  same  way  in  1952-53  Pakistan  earned 
only  Rs.  648  million  for  her  1.5  million  bales  of  cotton 
compared  with  Rs.  810  million  for  the  1.1  million  bales 
that  she  sent  overseas  in  the  previous  year.  Early  in  1953 
the  foreign  exchange  position  of  Pakistan  was  so  bad  that 
all  imports,  including  those  of  capital  goods  and  essential 
consumer  goods,  had  been  cut  to  the  bone  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  country  was  undergoing  great  hardships. 

Faced  with  this  situation  Pakistan  found  it  very 
difficult  to  maintain  her  armed  forces  to  the  normal 
standards  of  efficiency.  Indeed,  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
equipment  she  had  earlier  demobilised  some  units.  But 
this  process  could  not  be  continued  indefinitely  without 
jeopardising  the  stability  of  the  country.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  Pakistan  had  no  option  but  to  request  the  United 
States,  as  a  large  number  of  other  countries  had  done  before, 
for  an  allotment  of  the  military  equipment  that  it  had 
earmarked  for  the  strengthening  of  friendly  countries. 
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This  request  was  later  accepted  and  it  is  a  matter  of  genuine 
satisfaction  to  Pakistanis  that  their  Government  has  been 
able  to  secure  military  equipment  without  in  any  way 
compromising  the  sovereignty  of  their  country. 

In  point  of  population  Pakistan  is  the  sixth  largest 
country  in  the  world.  Geographically  she  occupies  a 
very  important  strategic  position  both  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  and  South-East  Asian  regions.  In  addition, 
Pakistan  is  held  in  very  high  esteem  throughout  the  Middle 


East  and  most  of  the  other  smaller  countries  whose  cause 
she  has  championed  with  all  the  resources  at  her  command. 
For  these  reasons  Pakistan  is  very  anxious  to  assume  her 
rightful  role  in  world  affairs.  However,  this  she  has  not 
been  able  to  do  so  far  because  of  the  underdeveloped  nature 
of  her  economic  resources.  The  US  assistance  will  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  Pakistan  in  stabilising  her  economy, 
which  in  turn  will  enable  the  country  to  play  the  role  for 
which  she  has  been  destined. 


CHINA’S  POLICY  IN  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 


By  Wilfred  Ryder 


A  CURRENT  misconception  about  Communist  China 
is  that  the  series  of  five  year  industrial  development 
plans  which  she  has  begun  is  concentrated  on 
Manchuria  and  that  the  south  is  being  developed  only 
agriculturally.  It  is  an  idea  which  can  do  great  harm, 
bmuse  it  leads  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  aims  of  Chinese 
foreign  policy. 

If  China  is  developing  heavy  industry  in  Manchuria 
alone,  then  she  is  likely  to  worry  only  about  foreign 
territories  in  the  north — particularly  Korea,  from  which 
heavy  industry  in  Manchuria  could  easily  be  destroyed  by 
air  attack.  This  is  what  she  has  done  in  Korea  which 
she  invaded,  when  it  was  threatened  by  General  MacArthur’s 
drive  on  the  Yalu  River,  in  order  to  ensure  that  a  Communist 
regime  would  rule  at  least  the  north. 

If  China  is  developing  only  agriculture  in  the  south, 
then  she  need  not  be  concerned  about  air  attack  from 
across  her  borders  in  South-East  Asia,  for  bombs  cannot 
destroy  fields  of  rice.  But  if  she  is  to  build  a  heavy  industry 
in  the  south,  then  she  will  seek  to  conquer  South-East 
Asia,  or  at  least  to  install  friendly  powers  there  ;  like  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Europe,  she  will  seek  a  ring  of  friendly 
buffer  states  around  her  southern  borders. 

But  China  is  developing  industry  in  the  south  as  well 
as  in  Manchuria,  and  her  plans  for  this  area  are  not 
insignificant  either.  They  rival  in  scale  the  Anshan  iron 
and  steel  complex  and  the  '•ailway  to  Sinkiang. 

South  China  comprises  two  administrative  areas — the 
south-west  and  the  centre  south.  The  south-west  embraces 
four  provinces — Sikang,  Szechuan,  Kweichow  and  Yunnan 
and  borders  on  India,  Burma  and  Indo-China.  The 
centre  south  includes  Honan,  Hupeh,  Hunan,  Kiangsi, 
Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi.  It  borders  on  Indo-China. 

On  March  27  the  People's  Daily  revealed  that  the 
centre  south  is  to  be  China’s  second  industrial  “  base,” 
Manchuria  being  the  first.  The  paper  said  it  is  the  most 
populous  part  of  China,  with  1 70  million  inhabitants.  “  Its 
mineral  wealth  provides  almost  all  that  is  necessary  for 
lieavy  industry  and  China’s  second  largest  base  for  the  iron 
Md  steel  industries  is  to  be  built  there.”  Three  new 
industrial  districts  are  planned  :  in  the  Chengchow-Loyang 
area  of  Honan,  the  Wuhan-Huangshih  area  of  Hupeh  and 
in  central  Hunan. 


The  new  industrial  base  will,  the  People's  Daily  states, 
have  a  ”  new  iron  and  steel  industrial  complex,  larger  than 
Anshan  in  the  north-east.”  The  area  possesses  “  vast 
resources  of  water  ”  which  will  provide  power  for  industry. 
The  Central  South  Communist  Bureau  met  between 
March  12  and  18  to  discuss  plans  for  the  new  base.  It 
revealed  that  twenty  large-scale  state-operated  factories  and 
mines  will  be  built  or  expanded  in  the  area  under  its  charge. 

In  the  south-west  administrative  area,  the  foundations 
are  also  being  laid  for  future  development.  Geological 
surveys  are  claimed  to  have  uncovered  China’s  largest 
mercury  mine  in  Kweichow,  and  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
oil  and  non-ferrous  metals  in  Szechuan.  Investment  in 
coal-mining  and  machine-building  in  the  south-west  is  to 
go  up  by  20  per  cent,  this  year  as  compared  with  1953. 
Heavy  industry 'is  being  developed  in  Chungking.  The 
construction  of  two  open-hearth  furnaces  has  been  started 
at  the  iron  and  steel  plant  there  ;  its  total  output  of  steel 
rails  in  1953  is  claimed  to  have  been  500  miles  long.  A 
hydro-electric  station  is  to  be  built  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Lungki  River,  east  of  the  city.  At  the  Kochiu  tin 
mines  a  new  thermal  power  plant,  an  ore-dressing  plant 
and  a  tramway  conveyor  system  were  put  into  operation 


Chinese  steel  works  at  Anshan. 
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last  year.  At  Chengtu  a  steam  power  plant  is  being  built. 
The  south-west  is  being  made  independent  of  cotton  mills 
in  the  coastal  area  around  Shanghai.  A  weaving  mill  has 
been  built  at  Chungking  and  printing  and  dyeing  mills  at 
Chungking  and  Kunming. 

But  the  most  spectacular  development  in  both  the 
centre  south  and  the  south-west  is  of  roads  and  railways, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  strategic  implications  of  economic 
plans  can  be  seen.  The  first  task  the  Chinese  Communists 
set  themselves  when  they  conquered  the  south  in  1949  was 
the  completion  of  the  branch  of  the  Hankow-Canton 
Railway  which  runs  to  Hanoi  except  for  a  gap  of  a  few 
miles  from  Nanning  to  the  Indo-China  border.  This  gap 
was  filled  by  the  end  of  1951. 

From  Paoki,  a  town  near  Tienshui  on  the  Lanchow- 
Sinkiang  Railway,  a  line  is  being  built  southwards  to 
Chengtu  ;  over  a  hundred  miles  of  track  has  already  been 
laid.  Chengtu  is  already  linked  by  rail  with  Chungking 
and  surveys  have  just  been  completed  of  a  line  between 
Chungking  and  Kunming,  still  further  south.  Kunming,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  already  linked  by  a  (disused)  line  with 
Hanoi,  and  a  few  miles  of  line  already  exist  outside  the 
city  in  the  direction  of  the  two  branch-lines  from  Mandalay 
in  Burma  which  stretch  towards  Yunnan  like  the  feelers 
of  some  insect  probing  its  way  into  south  China.  Doubtless 
that  is  what  they  were  in  the  old  days  of  western  imperialism ; 
now  the  insect  is  probing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Yet  another  railway  is  planned  from  the  Hankow- 
Canton  railway  at  Siangtan  in  Hunan  province,  near 
Mao  Tsc-tung’s  birthplace.  The  terminus  has  not  yet 
been  announced,  but  its  general  direction  is  south-west  into 
Kweichow  province,  parallel  to  the  line  through  Nanning 
to  Hanoi.  The  first  stage  in  the  building  of  the  new  line 
has  been  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Siangtan  River 
to  make  the  link-up  with  the  Hankow  railway  possible.  It 
was  not  a  difficult  task,  for  some  three  years  work  had 
already  been  put  into  it  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  The 
last  girder  was  set  in  place  at  the  end  of  December.  Workers 
are  now  being  transferred  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Yangtse 
at  Hankow,  to  link  the  Peking-Hankow  and  the  Hankow- 
Canton  railways. 

This  series  of  lines,  all  pointing  south-west  towards 
Burma,  Siam  and  Indo-China,  is  being  matched  by  a  system 
of  new  or  improved  roads  all  going  in  the  same  direction. 
This  month  it  has  been  announced  in  Peking  that  three 
major  highways  are  being  built  to  Yunnan  province  from 
Sikang,  Szechuan  and  Kweichow,  the  other  three  provinces 
of  the  south-west  administrative  area.  A  fourth  major 
road  is  being  built  between  Kweichow  and  Kwangsi. 
Finally,  from  Sikang  a  motor  road  is  being  pushed  into 
the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  Lhasa  and  round  the  Indian 
border  to  link  up  with  roads  being  built  southwards  from 
Sinkiang. 

The  purpose  of  these  roads,  in  the  words  of  the  official 
announcement  from  Peking  is  “  to  carry  heavy  transport 
for  economic  construction.”  Rudimentary  roads  which 
already  exist  are  being  widened,  sharp  curves  and  gradients 
are  being  removed  and  new  bridges  built.  Economic 
reasons  were  also  stated  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  opening 


on' February  1  of  a  direct  long-distance  telephone  between 
Nanning  and  Moscow — disclosed  in  the  Nanning  Kwaigji 
Jih  Pao  on  February  11.  The  paper  said  it  was  opened 
“  to  cope  with  the  present  needs  of  industrial  development.” 

Indeed,  there  may  be  legitimate  economic  need  behind 
this  development  of  industry  and  transport.  But  there  is  a 
strategic  purpose  also.  For  the  railways  now  planned  in 
south  and  central  China  will  provide  a  continuous  north- 
south  system  of  communications  in  the  interior,  the  lack 
of  which  has  been  China’s  main  military  weakness.  For  her 
main  communications  hitherto  have  been  along  or  near 
the  coast,  within  easy  range  of  enemy  attack.  Moreover, 
these  lines,  connecting  with  the  Lanchow-Sinkiang  Railway, 
which  is  to  be  connected  eventually  with  the  Turk-Sib 
Railway  in  the  Soviet  Union,  will  enable  Chinese— and 
Soviet — supplies  to  Indo-China  and  other  South-East  Asian 
countries  to  be  increased,  as  well  as  permit  the  transportation 
of  raw  materials  the  other  way.  There  will  also  be  a 
temptation  to  extend  these  lines  to  the  Burmese  and 
Indian  borders. 

At  least,  as  far  as  Indo-China  is  concerned,  it  must  be 
the  main  object  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  to  obtain  what 
the  1946  treaty  between  the  French  and  the  Nationalists 
gave,  namely  free  port  facilities  in  Haiphong,  the  port  of 
Hanoi,  and  tax-free  transport  on  the  Yunnan-Haiphong 
Railway,  which  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  obtained  on  the 
Manchurian  Railways  and  in  Dairen.  An  outlet  to  the  sea 
at  Haiphong  would  save  China  the  long  haul  round  the 
coast  to  Shanghai  and  the  2,000  mile  trip  up  the  Yangtse 
for  goods  going  to  and  leaving  central,  south  and  south-west 
China. 

That  the  Chinese  decision  to  build  a  heavy  industry,  to 
lay  new  railroads  and  build  new  highways,  and  even  to 
modernise  agriculture,  is  not  designed  to  increase  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  people,  but  to  make  China 
militarily  strong  has  been  admitted  in  a  recent  political  essay. 

“  The  building  up  of  national  defences  cannot 
separated  from  the  construction  of  heavy  industry,”  the 
essay  states.  “  Heavy  industry  is  needed  to  provide  modem 
transport  facilities.  It  would  supply  the  peasants  with 
more  agricultural  machinery  so  that  more  food  could  be 
produced.  During  the  war  of  liberation,  China  had  to 
rely  on  man-power  to  move  ammunition  and  wounded,  thus 
tying  up  large  numbers  of  personnel  and  reducing  the  size 
of  the  fighting  forces.  With  up-to-date  transport  equipment 
provided  by  heavy  industry,  China  would  not  have  to 
depend  so  much  on  man-power  as  in  the  past.  More  men 
would  be  available  for  the  fighting  reserve.”  The  essay 
concluded  :  “  Since  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  modem 
warfare  without  the  support  of  modem  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  China  must  try  to  build  up  a  well-organised, 
mechanised  industry  and  a  collective  agricultural  system 
supported  by  machinery.” 

This  essay  was  broadcast  on  May  21  at  dictation  speed 
so  that  local  Communist  party  officials  could  take  it  down 
and  use  it  for  lectures.  The  broadcast  was  made  from 
Chungking,  in  the  middle  of  the  new  industrial  area  whkb 
is  being  built  in  south  China  on  the  borders  of  South-East 

Asia. 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 
SINCE  1952  (ffl) 

By  Hugh  H.  Smythe  (Brooklyn,  U,S.A,) 


UNDERLYING  all  the  factors  determining  the  relationship 
between  America  and  Japan  is  the  economic  condition  of 
Japan,  and  it  is  on  the  economic  front  that  extremely 
serious  grounds  for  differences  are  arising.  Japan’s  economy 
and  trade  needs  are  most  disturbing  to  the  United  States. 
Inflation  has  been  rising  in  Japan,  her  rice  crop  last  year  was 
the  lowest  in  19  years,  her  imports  have  exceeded  her  exports, 
and  her  foreign  exchange  holdings  had  shrunk  to  less  than  a 
billion  dollars  by  the  end  of  1953.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the 
nation  has  permitted  scarce  productive  resources  to  be  spent 
upon  luxury  goods  for  the  domestic  market.  This  trend  has 
worried  Americans  who  for  a  long  time,  both  directly  and 
indirectly  by  way  of  procurements  for  the  Korean  War,  provided 
a  substantial  cushion  that  enabled  Japan’s  economy  to  recover 
as  much  as  it  did.  Therefore,  the  United  States  wants  Japan 
to  take  a  firmer  grip  on  what  it  calls  Japan’s  “  spendthrift 
economy.”  The  Japanese  Government,  recognising  this  feeling 
on  the  part  of  America  and  realising  hopefully  that  it  will  have  to 
rely  on  America  to  bail  her  economy  out  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  began  last  January  to  try  to  rectify  matters  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Japanese  by  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  for  his 
countrymen  to  undergo  “  temporary  austerity,”  a  progranune  of 
belt-ti^tening  reminiscent  of  that  followed  in  post-war  Britain. 
He  called  for  more  work  and  efficiency,  wiser  use  of  resources 
and  less  luxury,  in  order  to  make  the  country  self-sustaining. 
This  was  followed  up  in  March  by  a  plan  of  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  and  Industry  to  slash  imports  during  fiscal  1954  by  15  to 
20  per  cent.  Such  moves  have  served  to  ease  some  of  the 
difierences  over  economic  matters  and  relieved  the  fears  of  the 
American  State  Department  which  had  reached  an  alarming 
stage  last  autumn  when  Japan’s  trade  had  incurred  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $750,000,000  while  the  United  States  was  pouring 
upwards  of  a  billion  dollars  into  Japan,  and  the  situation  had 
reached  a  point  where  Japan  either  had  to  increase  its  foreign 
trade  enormously,  or  go  broke  and  face  possible  revolt  from 
its  87,000,000  people. 

In  this  regard,  however,  although  no  official  opinion  has 
been  forthcoming  from  the  United  States  as  yet,  some  difficulty 
may  arise  over  Japan’s  gradual  but  sure  movement  away  from 
the  free  enterprise  system,  proclaimed  in  Japan  after  Prime 
Minister  Yoshida’s  Government  took  over  in  1948.  Today, 
however,  the  trend  is  towards  a  “  guided  economy”  with  controls 
over  the  importation  and  marketing  of  commodities,  and  the 
authorities  are  establishing  controls  over  some  newly  developing 
industries,  particularly  that  of  aircraft  manufacturing.  The 
Eisenhower  Administration  looks  upon  such  a  development  with 
disfavour,  although  the  Japanese  Government  feels  that  with  the 
shrinkage  of  its  foreign  currency  reserves  and  the  need  for  its 
economy  to  attain  a  healthy  state,  such  measures  are  necessary 
to  implement  the  new  “  austerity  ”  policy  and  bring  about  a 
itduction  in  prices,  which  the  American  Government  has  hoped 
to  see.  Unfortunately,  this  controlled  economy  may  serve  to 
deter  American  private  capital  from  going  to  Japan,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  January,  1953,  at  the  Honolulu  conference  on 
lapanese-American  relations  by  American  representatives  who 
Mud,  “  If  you  want  American  investments,  you  can’t  impose  too 


many  restrictions.”  Americans  recognise  that  overseas  invest¬ 
ments  can  aid  the  Japanese  economy  but  they  feel  the  obstacles 
that  they  feared  more  than  a  year  ago  might  develop — national¬ 
isation,  restrictions  on  the  rate  of  withdrawal,  ownership,  and 
inflation  and  government  controls — are  now  coming  to  pass. 

Although  Japanese  have  long  felt  some  irritation  with 
American  tariff  policy  and  believe  that  a  reduction  in  tariffs 
would  result  in  consi^rable  improvement  in  Japan’s  economy, 
Americans  question  this  view,  since  they  doubt  Japan’s  ability 
to  compete  in  the  American  market  to  any  significant  extent. 
They  both  agree  that  despite  American  pronouncements  about 
freer  trade,  the  United  States  has  done  little  yet  to  bring  it 
about,  although  Japan  and  America  are  in  agreement  as  to  the 
crucial  importance  of  a  long-range  American  economic  policy 
on  which  Japan  and  other  nations  can  rely.  The  Japanese 
appreciated  America’s  help  in  securing  her  official  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  governing  body  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  has  resulted  in  Japan’s  obtaining  ”  most 
favoured  nation  ”  treatment  for  her  exports  in  the  markets  of 
twenty  nations. 

Japan’s  search  for  a  rise  in  trade  with  Russia — noted 
especially  last  April  when  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  announced 
that  Russian  traders  in  limited  numbers  and  under  specified 
conditions  would  be  allowed  to  enter  Japan — has  caused  concern 
to  the  American  Administration,  which  has  a  determined  policy 
of  limiting  trade  with  Russia  and  all  other  Communist  countries. 
But  the  Japanese  feel  this  trade  is  necessary  to  offset  a  drop  in 
United  States  special  procurement  buying  after  the  Korean  War. 
This  move  is  in  line  with  the  drive  to  increase  trade  with  Red 
China,  in  which  the  Japanese  Government  early  this  year  opened 
negotiations  with  American  officials  to  remove  embargoes  on 
160  commodities  for  export  to  Red  China. 

The  economic  and  other  factors  mentioned  are  of  first 
importance,  but  the  matter  of  cultural  relations  has  not  gone 
lagging  between  America  and  Japan.  Since  the  war,  cultural 
relations  between  the  two  countries  have  taken  on  a  more  formal 
and  planned  character  than  ever  before.  The  Japanese  have 
asked  the  American  Government  and  private  sources  to  give 
more  adequate  reporting  of  Japanese  affairs  so  that  Americans 
would  come  to  have  greater  understanding  of  traditional  forces 
which  have  operated  in  historic  Japan  and  which  still  tremend¬ 
ously  influence  the  Japanese  today.  The  Japanese  would  like 
Americans  to  understand  Japan’s  sense  of  “  national  mission  ” 
— that  Japan  has  a  unique  role  to  play  in  Asia  as  the  most 
advanced  industrial  nation,  serving  as  a  bridge  between  the 
East  and  West — although  it  realises  America’s  suspicion  of  such 
a  view  and  that  it  may  tend  to  strain  relations  between  the  two. 
The  exchange  of  personnel,  academic  and  otherwise,  has  gone 
along  smoothly,  with  an  especially  large  number  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  study  and  observation  and  to  provide  enter¬ 
tainment  and  instruction  for  the  public  (an  example  of  the  latter 
was  the  sending  of  an  exhibition  of  treasured  paintings  and  art 
works  and  the  appearance  of  the  Asuma  Kabuki  Singers  and 
Dancers  in  America  last  spring).  In  the  United  States  the  Japan 
Society  in  New  York  and  similar  bodies  in  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  various  church  and  foreign  mission  agencies,  the 
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Rockefeller  and  Grew  Foundations,  the  Institute  of  International 

Education,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee 
for  a  Free  Asia,  and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  have  played  important  roles  in  bettering  cultural  relations 
between  America  and  Japan,  while  similar  valuable  work  has 
been  and  is  being  done  in  Japan  by  the  Japan- American  Society, 
the  International  Christian  University,  and  the  new  International 

House  project  in  Tokyo. 

Looking  at  relations  between  America  and  Japan  from  a 
general  viewpoint  there  are  still  a  number  of  minor  elements 
in  the  relationship  of  the  two  countries  that  are  sources  of 
friction  which  need  to  be  ironed  out,  since  they  may  lead  to 
larger  differences  or  contribute  to  more  important  differences 

already  existing.  Although  the  Japanese  are  grateful  to  America 

for  the  latter’s  consistent  backing  of  Japan’s  application  for 

membership  in  the  United  Nations,  for  flood  relief,  for  America’s 
good  offices  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  fishing  rights  with 
Korea,  a  continuing  source  of  friction  is  the  reluctance  of 
American  military  authorities  to  relinquish  some  of  their  more 
desirable  holdings  and  facilities  in  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Tokyo  and 
Other  cities,  and  the  presence  of  American  troops  stationed  in 
Japan.  Although  the  “extreme-territorial”  terms  have  been 
revoked  and  last  September  Japan  signed  an  agreement  giving 
her  Jurisdiction  over  American  troops  when  they  commit  offences 
off-duty  and  off-limits,  the  very  presence  of  these  troops  will 
remain  a  source  of  difficulty  and  a  source  of  anti-Americanism. 

Anti-American  feeling  in  Japan  is  not  new  and  it  was 
understood  that  it  was,  of  course,  existent  but  necessarily 
quiescent  during  the  occupation.  However,  since  Japanese 
independence  was  restored  in  1952  anti-American  feeling  has 
been  open  and  has  continued  to  grow  in  volume.  A  steady 
stream  of  articles  on  the  question  have  been  pouring  forth  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  there  have  been  reports  and  rallies, 
petitions  and  demonstrations.  Also,  books,  the  radio,  and 
especially  movies  on  this  theme  have  been  making  news — and 
money.  This  negative  attitude  towards  the  United  States  is 
coupled  together  with  a  deep  national  pride  and  traditional 
anti-foreignism. 

Responsible  Japanese  leadership  has  lagged  in  its  attempts 
to  counter  this  prejudice  against  America.  Japanese  politicians 
have  in  general  refused  to  say  clearly  in  parliamentary  debate 
that  they  favour  cooperation  with  the  United  States.  American 
diplomats  in  Japan  are  in  no  position  to  do  much  about  the 
question  and  they  have  tried  to  understand  it  and  to  muster 
patience  in  their  dealings  with  Japanese  officials.  In  October, 
1953,  Mr.  Yoshida  told  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  in  Tokyo,  “  Do  not  overestimate  the  anti- 


0 

American  talk.  Most  of  it  is  really  propaganda  to  haran  ray 

Government.  We  cooperate  with  you  and  some  politicians  uk 
you  to  attack  us.  I  am  not  worried  about  the  situation.” 

But  the  unfortunate  aftermath  of  America’s  tests  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  off  Bikini  in  the  Pacific  on  March  1,  which 
resulted  in  radium  bums  to  some  Japanese  fisherman  plus  a  loss 
of  their  fish  cargo,  added  fuel  to  anti-American  sentiment  and 
provided  the  political  left-wing,  the  professional  anti-American, 
and  large  sections  of  the  conservative  press  with  fuel  to  whip  up 

sentiment  anew,  a  feeling  which  is  already  very  real  and  stiD 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  as  a  result  of  the  wartime 
atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Both  Japanese 
and  American  officialdom  tried  to  handle  the  matter  with 
restraint.  The  Japanese  refrained  from  belligerent  protest, 

claims  for  compensation,  or  appeal  to  international  law,  the 

Foreign  Office  merely  asking  that  a  joint  inquiry  be  made  of  the 
matter  to  establish  the  facts,  while  the  United  States  came  forward 
at  once  to  announce  that  damages  would  be  paid  if  Amerka 
were  at  fault  and  sent  special  drugs  and  medical  men  to  attend 
the  patients.  The  affair,  although  whipped  up  to  hysterical 
proportions  by  certain  anti-American  elements  in  Japan,  was 
not  without  its  positive  aspects.  Some  Japanese  felt  that  perhaps 
the  Bikini  incident  might  secure  American  aid  in  Japan’s  attempt 
to  clarify  the  problems  resulting  from  Korea’s  establishment  of 
the  Rhee  Line  over  fishing  rights  and  Australia’s  shutting  off  the 
Arafura  Sea  to  Japanese  pearlers. 

On  the  whole,  since  Japan  regained  her  independence  in 
1952,  relations  with  the  United  States  on  an  official  level  have 
been  cordial  and  cooperative,  with  Japanese  authorities  realist¬ 
ically  facing  the  fact  that  in  the  present  state  of  her  shaky 
economy  and  reduced  international  prestige  that  way  offers  the 
best  hope  for  Japan  to  regain  a  measure  of  her  former  greatness. 
But  public  opinion  is  another  matter,  and  since  1952  the  fervent 
traditional  nationalism  of  the  Japanese,  held  in  check  during  the 
occupation,  has  been  released  along  with  much  pent-up  criticism 
of  the  United  States  with  many  Japanese  feeling  that  only  by 
severing  ties  with  America,  by  remaining  neutral,  and  looking 
to  her  place  in  Asia  can  Japan  again  become  strong,  restore  her 
national  pride,  survive  a  third  world  war,  and  become  truly 
independent.  Responsible  persons  in  both  nations  are  doiof 
their  best  to  resolve  the  differences  that  exist,  and  they  are 
working  to  create  an  attitude  in  their  respective  citizens  that  the 
two  countries  must  cooperate  and  can  cooperate  if  both  Japanese 
and  Americans  approach  their  differences  with  the  realisation 
that  only  on  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  respect  can 
the  conflicting  interests  be  adjusted  and  the  issues  dealt  with  in 
friendly  cooperation. 


THE  LAND  QUESTION  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

By  Ralph  Friedman  (Eugene,  U,S,A,) 


STRETCHING  1,150  miles  between  the  4th  and  22nd  degree 
north  latitude,  ffie  Philippines  form  a  natural  setting  for 
tropical  agriculture.  The  jewel-like  islands  are  blessed  with 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  about  80  degrees  and  a  rainy 
season  extending  from  July  to  November.  Uneven  terrain, 
temperature  and  rainfall,  from  the  eastern  coastal  plain  and 
lowlands  of  east  and  central  Luzon  to  the  south-eastern  Luzon 
highlands  and  Benguet  plateau  and  Bukidon  plateau  in  Mindanao 
make  for  versatility  in  crops,  and  the  Islands  are  rich  in  rice, 


sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coconut,  abaca,  berries,  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

Despite  this  seeming  cornucopia,  the  masses  of  the  Philippine 
people  are  poor,  hungry  and  beset  with  numerous  problaw, 
chief  of  which  is  the  land  question.  How  important  thiJ 
problem  is  may  be  seen  in  this  simple  figure  :  agriculture 
accounts  for  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  national  income. 

The  core  of  the  land  question  is,  as  all  students  of  the 
problem  admit,  unequal  distribution  of  the  land.  This  unequal 
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jitribution  is  itself  the  product  of  the  persistency  of  the  tenant 
5y^.  Other  factors  involved  in  the  land  question  are : 

uocientific  agricultural  practices,  lack  of  an  adequate  road* 
tnikling  programme,  and  failure  to  develop  new  lands  on  an 
oPensive  basis. 

Some  persons,  smitten  by  Malthusiasm,  and  perverting  the 
old  preacher’s  words  to  such  idiocy  that  he  would  squirm  in  his 
grave  if  he  could  hear  himself  being  interpreted,  regard  the  crux 

of  the  Philippine  troubles  as  overpopulation.  Let  us  examine 

this  proposition. 

The  population  of  the  Philippines  is  unevenly  distributed, 
with  the  chief  congested  areas  being  the  western  coastal  plains 
of  Luzon,  the  Cagayan  Valley,  the  central  plains  of  Luzon,  and 
the  coastal  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Visayans.  But  the  press 

upon  the  land  is  a  relative  one  since  much  arable  land,  as  shall 

be  shown,  remains  idle. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  are  about  156  persons  per 
square  mile,  as  compared  to  about  490  in  Japan,  about  830  in 
Java  and  Madura,  and  712  in  pre-war  Belgium.  More  than  half 
of  the  land  is  potentially  arable,  but  land  under  cultivation  is 
only  about  SO  per  cent,  of  such,  and  on  this  land  the  real  pressure 
of  the  population  is  felt.  To  satisfy  the  “  neo-Maluthusians,” 
let  US  give  them  the  maximum  benefit  and  say  that  in  the 
Philippines  there  are  800  persons  per  square  mile  of  arable  land 
under  cultivation.  Compare  this  to  the  following  coimtries  on  a 
population  per  square  mile  of  arable  land  basis  (1950  figures)  : 
India,  886  ;  Italy,  936  ;  Netherlands,  2,395  ;  Switzerland,  2,406; 
United  Kingdom,  2,551  ;  Belgium,  3,155  ;  and  Japan,  3,575. 

The  pressure  of  population  upon  the  land  is  not  a  cogent 
reason  for  the  poverty  of  the  people.  When  the  Philippines 
had  one  million  less  persons  than  it  now  holds,  Horn  wrote  : 
“According  to  the  experts,  the  land  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
could  support  from  three  to  six  times  the  present  population.” 

Of  the  Philippine  labour  force,  it  is  estimated  that  up  to 
60  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  From  30  to  40  per 
oent.  own  only,  on  rented  sites,  the  house  they  occupy,  usually 
a  shabby  nipa  hut  ;  while  more  than  one  out  of  ten  own  neither 
house  nor  land.  In  many  cases,  the  peasant  who  does  own  a 
plot  of  ground  also  works  out,  since  the  plot  is  too  small  to 
support  him  and  his  family.  Dalisay,  who  made  a  broad  study 
of  the  tenant  problem,  estimated  that  79  per  cent,  of  all  tenant 
holdings  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  be  below  two  hectares  in  area. 

The  mode  of  the  landless  is  found  in  the  central  Luzon 
provinces  of  Nueva  Ecija,  Pampanga,  Tarlac,  and  Bulacab — the 
rice  bowl  of  the  Philippines.  Hayden  stated  that  in  rich  Nueva 
Edja  “  many  of  the  landless  are  former  homesteaders  who  have 
lost  their  holdings  through  the  operation  of  an  ancient  politico- 
sodo-legal  system  whjeh  often  makes  it  possible  for  the  rich  to 
dispossess  and  exploit  the  poor.” 

Of  all  farms  in  the  Philippines,  50  per  cent,  are  less  than  5 
acres,  with  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  2.5  acres.  Less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  farms  measure  not  more  than  12.5  acres,  and 
bs  than  2  per  cent,  more  than  50  acres  in  area.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmland  is  owner-operated  and  manager-operated, 
with  the  largest  being  manager-operated,  attesting  to  the 
importance  of  absentee  ownership  in  agriculture. 

Independent  farming  has  not  been  for  hundreds  of  years  a 
decisive  factor  in  major  crop  specialities.  Two  main  systems 
of  working  the  land  have  been  and  still  are  the  following  ;  the 
biama,  or  share-tenant  system,  which  is  a  direct  survival  of 
fwdalism,  and  the  hacienda  system,  much  of  it  confined  to  sugar 
production.  Here,  most  work  is  done  by  hired  labour,  but 
Imama  tenants  are  kept  on  a  year-round  basis,  and  under  such 
hsekward  conditions  and  on  such  harsh  terms  as  to  shock  even 


Native  handicrafts  are  fast  dying  out  in  the  Philippines.  The  loom 
used  by  this  Luzon  woman  is  one  of  the  most  primitive  anywhere. 


callous  investigators.  Velmonte,  a  leading  agricultural  econo¬ 
mist,  said  :  “  An  unscrupulous  landlord  can  dispossess  the 
cropper  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bind  him 
to  the  farm  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  mediaeval  Europe.” 

Debt  servitude  has  resulted  in  an  unhealthy  stability,  while 
the  amount  of  capital  required  to  advance  up  the  agricultural 
scale  has  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  too.  Bank 
credit  has  been  difficult  for  these  small  farmers,  and  has  been 
accompanied  by  such  high  rates  of  interest  and  by  so  many 
“  penalty  provisions  ”  as  to  make  borrowing  unfeasible.  The 
result  has  been  a  well-known  saying  among  Philippine  economists : 
“  Tenancy  is  a  fixed  status.” 

The  land  question  dates  in  grievous  measure  from  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Abaya,  who  has  studied  the  problem 
for  many  years,  writes  : 

Philippine  economy  is  rooted  in  the  feudal  economy  of  sixteenth- 
century  Spain,  which  the  conquistadores  implanted  on  Philippine 
soil.  The  land  and  the  people  were  divided  among  certain 
Spanish  grandees  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  and  to  govern 
and  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  In  return  for  this  service,  onerous  tributes  were 
exacted  from  their  people,  who  were  kept  in  ignorance,  the 
better  to  be  exploited.  Under  Spain,  the  Filipino  was  a  serf. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  long  occupied  a  high  position  in 
the  Philippines,  and  has  been  one  of  the  largest — and  at  times 
the  largest  of — landholders.  Numerous  writers  have  referred 
to  it  as  a  “  cruel  landlord.”  Not  only  has  the  (Thurch  played 
such  a  dominant  role  in  agriculture,  but  it  has  been  active  in 
other  spheres  of  economic  life.  Horn  gives  one  example  : 

As  a  banker  the  Church  has  had  some  harrowing  experiences. 
It  was  the  Philippine  Trust  Company  which  guaranteed  the  bonds 
for  that  dismally  unsucceuful  sugar  plantation  and  mill  in 
Mindanao.  When  the  company  went  broke,  the  sugar  fields  and 
the  mill  reverted  to  the  Church  bank.  Throughout  the  twenties 
the  bank  poured  millions  of  pesos,  in  loans,  into  that  White 
Man’s  Grave,  infested  with  rats  and  disease.  By  1928  the 
Philippine  Trust  Company’s  loans  to  its  crippled  sugar  company 
amounted  to  over  75  per  cent,  of  its  deposits  and  over  ten  times 
its  capital.  The  Church’s  bank  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
To  save  it,  the  Archbishop  raised  over  $1,500,000  in  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  did  not  change  and  has  not 
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changed  the  basic  status  of  the  peasantry  ;  in  some  respects  a 
more  rigid  control  has  been  exercised.  The  grandee  gave  way 
to  the  corporation  and  the  serf  became  a  tenant ;  but  the 
corporation  possessed  greater  power  and  the  tenant  had  less 
•scurity. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Philippines,  for  example,  revealed  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  opportunity  and  stratification.  A 
half-century  of  American  occupation  had  resulted  in  some 
much  needed  improvements  in  education,  public  health,  self- 
government  and  national  income.  In  a  25  year  period,  literacy 
rose  by  30  per  cent.  However,  in  all  this  time,  the  basic  pattern 
of  feudal  economy  was  not  changed.  No  sizeable  independent 
middle  class  had  developed,  and  little  of  the  newly  created 
income  had  gone  to  the  peasantry.  Most  of  it  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  landlords,  and  the  urban 
dwellers,  particularly  the  merchant  and  factory-owner  class. 

America’s  plans  in  the  Philippines — the  opening  of  ways  to 
an  unrestricted  capitalism — creat^  an  artificial  prosperity  for 
the  major  Philippine  export  industries,  but  paid  no  attention 
to  the  needs  of  tlw  peasantry. 

The  uneven  development  prompted  by  the  Americans  in 
initiating  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  western  style,  and  interwoven 
with  elements  of  the  Spanish  land  pattern,  served,  according 
to  Abaya, 

to  widen  the  chasm  between  the  feudal  aristocracy,  less  than 
S  per  cent,  of  the  population,  which  controlled  wealth  and 
political  power,  and  the  broad  common  mass  of  the  landless 
rural  class,  dispossessed  tenants,  peasants,  and  workers.  During 
the  transition  years,  following  the  passage  of  the  Tydings- 
McDufhe  Act,  this  gap  between  the  small  ruling  class  and  the 
mass  population  was  considerably  broadened,  with  subsequent 
deterioration  in  the  relation  between  them  and  the  rise  of  class 
antagonism. 

Figures  compiled  by  Wilgus  show  that  there  was  one  share 
tenant  to  every  five  farms  in  1918,  but  20  years  later  there  were 
more  than  five  tenants  to  every  eight  farms.  In  January,  1946, 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  High  Commissioner,  said  :  “  A  kind  of 
feudalism  has  dominated  the  life  of  the  average  Filipino  land 
worker  for  centuries.  That  feudalism  must  be  eradicated.” 
But  it  has  not  been  eradicated  ;  it  is  as  strong  today  as  ever. 

The  US  has  from  the  beginning  played  a  decisive  role  in  the 
economy  of  the  Philippines.  According  to  Porter,  “  A  1932 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  gave  the  American 
investment  figure  as  about  half  the  total  capital  investment  in 
the  Philippines,  exclusive  of  investments  by  governmental 
agencies.” 

At  a  hearing  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
McNutt  declared  on  February  IS,  19^  : 

In  the  Philippines  the  national  economy  was  geared  before  the 
war  entirely  and  completely  to  export  trade.  And  95  per  cent, 
of  that  export  trade  was  with  the  United  States.  Except  for 
rice  and  fish,  which  are  locally  consumed,  98  per  cent,  of  all  other 
production  in  the  Philippines  ...  is  produ^  for  export  .  .  . 
And  I  might  add  and  should  say  here  and  now  that  the  United 
States  managed  it  that  way.  We  are  responsible  for  the  sole 
dependency  of  the  Philippines  on  the  American  market.  Our 
businessmen  and  our  statesmen  in  past  years  allowed  the 
Philippines  to  become  a  complete  economic  dependency  of  the 
Unit^  States  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  single  state  of  the 
Union  is  economically  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Economic  strangulation  by  the  US  was  made  possible 
through  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  (Bell  Act)  of  1946.  Section  341 
provides  : 


'  The  disposition,  exploitation,  development,  and  utilization  af  4 
agricultural,  timber,  and  mineral  lands  of  the  public 
waters,  minerals,  coal,  petroleum,  and  other  mineral  oil,  g| 
forms  and  sources  of  potential  energy,  and  other  tutni 
resources  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  operation  of  public  iitiiit% 
shall  if  open  to  any  person,  be  open  to  citizens  of  the  Unw 
States  and  to  all  forms  of  business  enterprises  owned  or  coo- 
trolled,  directly  or  indirectly  by  United  States  citizens. 

After  almost  40  years  of  US  control  of  the  Philippiatt, 
Quezon  said  of  the  Philippine  peasant  :  “  As  he  woiks  fron 
sunrise  to  sundown,  his  employer  gets  richer  while  he  remaim 
poor.”  And  the  Philippine  Herald  asked  :  “  What  is  the  farm 
hand  in  the  greater  part  of  our  agricultural  region  but  an  econook 
serf?  ” 

After  World  War  II,  the  70-30  Crop  Sharing  Law,  stipulalinf 
that  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  rice  crop  should  be  given  to  the 
landlord  and  70  per  cent,  should  be  kept  by  the  tenant  providing 
the  latter  furnished  the  farm  implements  and  work  animals  and 
financed  the  planting  and  harvesting,  was  enacted — but  it  has 
not  been  more  than  a  paper  measure.  Fifield,  after  a  lengthy 
survey,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “  Considerable  evident 
exists  that  the  70-30  crop  division  law  has  not  been  well 
administered.”  In  all  cases,  the  tenant  received  the  short  end 
of  every  agreement. 

A  crucial  aspect  of  the  land  question  is  corporate  control 
Spencer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  students  of  the  Philippines, 
came  to  the  heart  of  this  aspect  when  he  wrote  : 

Although  the  impact  of  the  corporation  upon  rural  econoaqi 
has  been  suggested,  the  mote  significant  aspect  is  the  concentratin 
of  corporate  economic  activities  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few 
companies  and  families.  There  are  several  private  grouping 
in  the  Philippines — perhaps  fifteen  in  number — that  might  bi 
called  supercorporations.  Almost  any  of  them  deal  in  land 
or  inter-island  sea  transport,  own  an  abaca  plantation,  a  sugar 
plantation,  and  a  milling  central,  a  cattle  ranch,  coconut 
plantations  and  processing  companies  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
participate  in  importing,  exporting,  wholesale  merchandising, 
manufacturing  and  banking. 

One  of  the  tributary  aspects  of  the  land  question  concerns 
new  land.  There  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  much  potential 
arable  land  not  now  in  use.  Hitherto,  by  and  large,  these 
lands  have  been  opened  by  the  wealthy  entrepreneurs,  for  the 
task  requires  substantial  capital. 

Several  administrations  have  made  feeble  gestures  of 
resettling  tenants  on  new  land.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these 
projects  took  place  under  Quezon,  when  about  2,000  peasants 
and  their  families  were  “  transplanted  ”  to  the  wild  grassland 
Korondal  Valley  in  Mindanao.  Abaya,  who  visited  the  project 
several  years  later,  said  :  “  The  ‘  indolent  ’  landless  tenant  whom 
a  feudal  aristocracy  had  kept  in  bondage  for  generations  had 
turned  into  an  energetic,  prodigious  farmer.” 

The  settled  land  in  the  Philippines  suffers  from  a  double 
malady.  Much  of  it  is  idle  when  it  should  not  be,  and  it  is 
improperly  farmed.  For  every  two  acres  of  settled  land  under 
cultivation,  one  acre  remains  idle.  And  about  three-quarten 
of  all  idle  land  is  in  farms  having  an  area  of  12‘5  or  more  acres. 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  idle  land  is 
on  20  per  cent,  of  the  farms. 

Improper  farming  applies  not  only  to  archaic  and  inefficient 
agricultural  practices,  but,  even  worse,  to  mining  of  the  soil— 
especially  for  basic  crops.  Philippine  soil  students  state  that 
of  the  total  cultivated  land,  about  22,000,000  acres  show  some 
kind  of  erosion,  some  very  serious.  This  eroded  land,  and  the 
erosion  is  increasing  at  a  swifter  pace  than  are  efforts  to 
counteract  it,  is  more  land  than  is  aitnually  put  into  regular  crops. 
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About  75  per  cent,  of  the  Philippine  population  is  dependent 
00  rice  as  their  staple  diet.  To  supply  this  need,  fully  50  per 
oeoL  of  the  farms  under  cultivation  are  devoted  to  production 
of  this  cereal.  A  suggested  solution,  for  the  sake  of  the  soil,  is 
to  persuade  the  population  to  modify  their  diet.  Another  is  to 
provide  some  means  by  which  the  small  pea^t  can  either  rest 
his  soil  or  rotate  his  crops  and  be  assured  a  livelihood. 

A  western  suggestion  for  new  land  is  to  terrace  landscapes. 
This  sounds  romantic — especially  to  westerners — but  it  is  not 
fetsible.  In  northern  Luzon,  where  terracing  reaches  its  apex 
in  the  Islands,  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  landscape  is  given  over 
to  this  kind  of  terrain,  and  in  the  last  two  thousand  years,  an 
average  of  only  35  acres  of  hill  per  year  have  been  terraced. 
Not  an  impressive  figure. 

Two  other  aspects  of  the  land  question  concern  roadbuilding 
and  mechanisation.  Both  are  imperative  if  the  agricultural 
situation  is  to  be  radically  improved. 

Without  farm-to-market  roads,  the  opening  of  new  lands 
is  a  mere  mockery.  In  terms  of  carrying  power  and  energy, 
which  are  so  important  in  raising  the  agricultural  and  national 
bd  of  a  people,  the  motor  truck  is  to  the  iron  age  what  the 
land  animal  is  to  the  stone  age.  It  is  impossible  to  effectively 
involve  isolated  peasants  into  the  national  economy  and  to 
materially  raise  their  standards  of  living  without  the  implements 
of  an  exchange  of  commerce. 

No  nation  can  pull  itself  up  by  the  bootstraps  so  long  as  it 
resorts  to  “  handicraft  ”  agriculture.  The  factories  of  the 
United  States  or  the  USSR  would  be  doomed  without  the 
services  of  the  combustion  engine  on  the  farm.  The  scythe 
cannot  support  the  steel  mill.  China,  realising  this,  is  making 
quiet  but  powerful  efforts  to  bring  mechanisation  to  the  farm, 
and  thousands  of  tractor  cadres  are  being  trained  yearly  at  dozens 
of  tractor  schools.  Farm  equipment  pools  are  being  established, 
and  the  peasants  are  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use 
of  these  implements. 

It  is  doubtful  if,  in  all  the  Philippines,  there  are  more  than 
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3,000  tractors,  and  not  all,  by  any  means,  are  in  the  best  of 
operating  condition.  Practically  the  entire  volume  is  owned 
by  the  well-to-do  operators. 

For  the  small  peasant,  the  problem  is  not  a  tractor,  but  a 
work  animal,  a  combustion  engine  on  legs.  If  the  Government 
intends  to  supply  small  parcels  of  earth  to  its  landless  and,  at 
the  same  time,  is  reluctant  or  unable  to  set  up  farm  equipment 
pools,  then  it  has  the  obligation  to  provide,  on  some  fair  terms, 
power-supplying  animals,  even  on  a  pool  basis,  in  situations 
where,  for  one  small  peasant,  the  animal  will  eat  up  more  than 
it  can  “  produce.”  Tlie  time  and  energy  saved  by  having  such 
animals  will  show  ample  rewards  in  the  held  of  education, 
richer  family  life,  and  greater  division  of  labour. 

Basic  to  the  land  question  of  the  Philippines  is  ownership 
of  the  earth.  He  who  owns  it  rules  it.  More  widespread 
ownership  will  result  in  greater  political  participation  and  broader 
democracy. 

All  other  questions  of  agriculture  must  stand  subordinate 
to  this  basic  problem  of  the  land  question  :  ownership.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  tenancy  system  and  the  cause  of  revolts  and 
endless  bloodshed. 

In  1953  Spencer  stated  that  “  The  prinury  problems  of  the 
Philippines  today  are  problems  of  rund  economy,  just  as  the 
primary  problems  of  China  during  the  1930’s  were  problems 
of  rural  economy.” 

Now,  in  1954,  with  the  situation  not  materially  different 
than  1952,  and  with  the  basic  issue  unaltered,  this  question 
remains  to  be  answered  :  “  Will  the  Philippine  Government 
avoid  the  consequences  of  the  *  primary  problems  of  China 
during  the  1930’s  ’?  ” 

To  do  so  means  to  attack,  with  every  resource  at  its 
command,  the  evils  of  the  feudal  tenaiKy  system,  a  system 
bolstered  by  American  domination  over  the  Philippine  economy, 
and  a  system  which  has  for  centuries  been  the  foundation  of 
every  administration. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 


By  Eric  Ford 


There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  international 
organisation  when  its  well-wishers  and  critics  must 
attempt  an  appraisal  in  the  light  of  its  past  record  and 
its  proposed  future  programme  of  activities. 

This  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  case  of  the  South 
Padfic  Commission  whose  members  comprise  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Australia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  and  whose 
fiat  runs  over  all  the  non-self-goveming  territories  adminis¬ 
tered  by  these  powers  in  the  South  Pacific.  This  vast  area 
is  defined  as  containing  all  the  territories  lying  generally 
south  of  the  Equator  from  and  including  Netherlands 
New  Guinea  in  the  west  to  Pitcairn  in  the  east.  Since 
November,  1951,  Guam  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  under  US  administration  have  formed  part 
of  the  Commission’s  sphere  of  operations. 

Since,  under  the  terms  of  reference  the  Commission 
is  “  an  advisory  and  consultative  body,”  it  follows  that  it 
possesses  no  executive  powers  of  its  own.  Much  of  its 
work  consists,  therefore,  of  research  projects  and  surveys 


undertaken  by  the  highly  qualified  Research  Council  whose 
expert  members  have  special  knowledge  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  Commission  is  faced.  The  results  are 
distributed  to  the  individual  governments  who  use  them 
as  the  basis  for  policy  as  and  when  applicable.  Currently, 
the  Commission  is  engaged  in  this  way  on  a  number  of 
projects  in  three  main  fields,  namely  health,  social  welfare 
and  economic  development. 

Typical  of  much  of  the  activity  now  in  hand  under  the 
heading  of  health  is  the  Commission’s  work  on  malaria, 
one  of  several  diseases  which  afifiict  large  areas  of  the  South 
Pacific  region.  In  recent  years,  the  Commission  has 
sponsored  several  surveys  of  malaria  in  South  Pacific 
territories,  having  secured  for  this  purpose  the  services  of 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Black,  malariologist  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Tropical  Medicine,  Sydney.  Among  the 
territories  he  has  covered  are  included  the  British  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

Research  designed  to  discover  why  some  territories  are 
heavily  infested  by  malaria-carrying  anopheles  mosquitoes 
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while  others  are  immune  is  in  the  hands  of  Flight-Lieutenant 
Marshall  Laird  of  the  Medical  Branch  of  the  Royal  New 
Zealand  Air  Force.  Although  a  joint  project  of  the 
RNiZAF  and  the  New  Zealand  Departmeht  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research,  the  results  of  this  research  will  be 
made  available  to  all  Commission  members.  Accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Lt.  Baird  has  spent  some  two  years  working 
from  a  small  laboratory  at  Suva,  Fiji,  and  using  a  RNZAF 
Catalina  flying  boat  for  field  trips  to  various  regions. 

One  of  the  Commission’s  most  successful  undertakings 
was  a  Filariasis  Conference  held  at  Tahiti  in  August,  1951. 
Its  recommendations,  mainly  of  a  technical  nature,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission,  and  are  being  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  administrations  concerned. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  health  work  of  the 
Commission.  Studies  are  being  made  into  the  control  of 
yaws  and  experiments  have  been  conducted  recently  with 
a  new  penicillin  treatment.  The  Commission  has  also 
sponsored  studies  of  local  conditions  affecting  leprosy,  and 
is  prepared  to  give  advice  to  territorial  health  services  on  a 
uniform  system  of  diagnosis  and  control.  Dr.  Norman 
Sloan,  the  Commission’s  leprologist,  has  already  undertaken 
surveys  in  several  territories,  while  Dr.  D.  Leiken  of  the 
Netherlands  New  Guinea  Health  Service  is  assisting  in  the 
training  of  local  personnel  as  leprosy  specialists. 

The  Commission  is  also  engaged  on  several  projects 
aimed  at  forestalling  disease.  Since  1949,  the  Epideomo- 
logical  Information  Service,  conducted  with  the  assistance 
of  grants-in-aid  from  the  Commission,  has  been  receiving 
reports  of  notifiable  diseases  from  all  over  the  area  for 
transmission  to  the  other  territories,  together  with  relevant 
advice  and  information  for  the  benefit  of  local  health 
services. 

Health  problems  cannot  be  disassociated  from  questions 
of  nutrition,  and  detailed  studies  in  infant  feeding  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  Commission’s  nutritionist.  Miss 
Sheila  Malcolm  and  its  biochemist,  Mr.  Frank  Peters. 
Miss  Malcolm  has  been  studying  in  particular  the  prepara¬ 
tion  from  local  resources  of  suitable  foods  for  infants 
during  weaning,  while  she  has  also  carried  out  tests  in  the 
New  Hebrides  on  the  educational  value  of  simple  posters 
and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  artificial  feeding  of  children. 
Mr.  Peters  has  been  studying  the  nutritive  value  of  local 
food  resources  (maiidy  coconuts  and  rice).  More  recently, 
he  has  been  making  analyses  of  the  amino-acid  content  of 
Pacific  foods,  following  a  study  of  the  latest  American 
methods  of  biochemical  analysis. 

Within  the  field  of  Social  Welfare,  one  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  facing  the  Commission  is  that  of  illiteracy. 
Mr.  Howard  Hayden  (Director  of  Education,  Fiji)  has 
undertaken  a  documentary  survey  of  literacy  methods 
likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  South  Pacific  area.  He  has 
been  joined  by  Dr.  K.  Neijs  of  the  Netherlands  Ministry 
of  External  Affairs,  who  is  making  field  experiments  in 
literacy  methods.  To  provide  adequate  supplies  of  suitable 
reading  matter,  the  South  Pacific  Literature  Bureau  has 
been  formed.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bruce  Roberts, 
the  Bureau  is  going  ahead  with  its  triple  task  of  increasing 
the  available  supply  of  reading  matter,  stimulating  the 


literacy  efforts  of  island  peoples  and  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  model  text-books.  In  addition,  the  Bunau 
will  prepare  follow-up  material  for  literacy  campaigns  and 
make  reports  on  the  suitability  of  books  and  visual  aids 
sent  to  it  for  examination. 

At  this  stage  of  development  there  is  a  particular  need 
for  vocational  training.  At  the  same  time  the  individual 
administrations  can  offer  neither  the  finance  nor  the 
facilities  demanded  by  advanced  vocational  training 
establishments.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  Com¬ 
mission  plans  to  establish  at  Suva  a  central  vocational 
training  establishment  to  which  students  from  all  over  the 
South  Pacific  area  would  come  for  training.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Harlow  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  vocational  training 
expert  of  international  repute,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
preparatory  work. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  Commission’s  community 
development  projects,  under  which  a  primitive  community 
is  shown  how  to  raise  its  standard  of  social  life  by  its  own 
endeavours  through  the  example  of  specially  selected  leaders. 
The  first  of  these  experiments  in  the  art  of  living,  at 
Moturiki  in  Fiji,  is  now  completed,  and  the  experiena 
gained  there  is  being  applied  in  similar  circumstances 
elsewhere  throughout  the  region. 

Other  community  centres  are  in  course  of  development 
at  Koror  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
at  Hanuabada,  near  Port  Moresby,  Papua.  Both  thest 
are  indigenous  urban  communities  whose  traditional  way 
of  life  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  change  in  recent 
decades.  The  aim  is  ’to  evolve  forms  of  communhy 
activities  and  leisure-time  pursuits  in  tune  with  local 
traditions.  The  results  achieved  will  be  circulated  by  the 
Commission  for  the  benefit  of  administrations  with  similar 
problems. 

A  rather  different  problem  is  under  study  in  the 
community  development  project  on  Tatua,  one  of  the  three 
islands  of  the  Tabar  Group,  off  New  Ireland.  Here,  the 
problem  is  to  experiment  with  a  community  suffering  from 
continual  depopulation.  A  survey  team,  consisting  of  at 
anthropologist,  an  educationist  and  a  linguist  was 
responsible  for  the  initial  work.  Different  again  is  the 
problem  facing  the  Mimboran  project  in  Netherlands  New 
Guinea  where  a  leading  feature  is  the  development  of 
mechanised  farming  methods.  It  is  intended  that  economic 
and  social  experiments  in  this  project  will  eventually  centre 
round  a  cooperative  society  and  will  include  such  activities 
as  diversified  crop  production,  the  encouragement  of 
handicrafts  and  the  establishment  of  a  native  hospital  with 
specially  trained  local  staff. 

To  underpin  these  social  improvements  the  CommissioB 
is  pressing  ahead  with  a  wide  selection  of  economic  projects 
in  the  hope  that  eventually  all  the  territories  will  sustain 
their  rising  living  standards  out  of  their  own  resources. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  economic  viability  of 
the  entire  South  Pacific  region  depends,  as  in  the  past,  upon 
agriculture,  and  in  particular  upon  the  products  of  the 
ubiquitous  coco  palm.  As  Mr.  W.  V.  D.  Pieris,  ^ 
Commission’s  cOpra  expert  said  recently  :  “  Human  life 
would  become  intolerable  if  there  were  no  coconut  palms, 
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5  On  the  atolls  it  would  become  impossible.  Nothing  has 
,  been  found  to  take  its  place.” 

j  It  is  the  more  serious  to  learn,  therefore,  that  all  is 
s  not  well  with  the  coconut  industry  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Following  his  recent  tour  of  many  territories,  Mr.  Pieris 
i  reports  that  everywhere  he  found  coconut  groves  and 
il  plantations  either  well  past  their  prime  and  therefore 
c  slowly  going  out  of  production  or  else  being  inadequately 
I  tended  and  yielding  much  less  than  they  should.  For 
i.  example,  he  reports  many  cases  of  30  to  40  year-old  palms 

il  yielding  only  20-30  nuts  per  palm  per  annum,  whereas, 

t  with  even  moderate  attention,  such  palms  should  produce 
I.  an  average  of  60  nuts  each  per  annum, 
g  To  solve  this  problem,  Mr.  Pieris  recommends  a 
e  two-pronged  policy  of  regeneration  of  outgrown  plantations 
and  the  restoration  of  under-cultivated  native  groves  to 
y  full  economic  production.  His  detailed  recommendations, 
y  if  implemented,  will  keep  administrations  busy  for  a  long 

n  time  to  come.  The  effort  will,  however,  be  worth  while. 
5.  “A  prosperous  coconut  industry,”  concludes  Mr.  Pieris, 

U  “can  pay  for  all  the  transport,  social,  medical  and 

t  educational  services  required  by  the  islanders.” 

5  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  an  unceasing 
struggle  against  the  pests  and  diseases  which  afflict  the 
U  coconut  palm.  This  problem  falls  within  the  sphere  of 
id  operations  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Dumbleton,  the  Commission’s 
yt  Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine  Officer  who  is  carrying  out 
ly  an  extensive  programme  of  pest  control,  dealing  in  particular 
It  with  the  rhinoceros  beetle,  whose  ravages  are  a  serious 
ty  threat  to  coconut  plantations  throughout  the  Pacific, 
il  One  of  the  features  of  the  region  is  a  lack  of  indigenous 
It  economic  plants.  The  Commission  is  seeking  to  remedy 
IT  this  by  establishing  “  introduction  gardens  ”  in  various 
parts  of  the  region  where  non-indigenous  plants  are 
le  “  introduced  ”  to  their  new  habitat  and  their  reactions 
X  studied.  One  of  these  is  the  Naduruloulou  Plant 
K  Introduction  Station  on  Fiji,  where  hundreds  of  separate 
m  plants  have  been  established,  including  grasses  and  pasture 
in  plants,  cacao  and  coffee  varieties,  root  crops,  grains  and 
IS  pulses,  fibre  plants,  coconuts,  drug  plants,  spices  and 
x  condiments  and  fruit  trees. 

w  Experiments  are  also  being  conducted  in  animal 
)f  husbandry,  particularly  the  possibility  of  rearing  cattle 
k  under  tropical  and  sub-tropical  conditions.  Every  effort 
re  is  likewise  being  made  to  derive  the  maximum  advantage 
B  from  the  fish-wealth  of  the  surrounding  seas.  A  special 
problem  is  posed  by  the  general  low  living  standards  of 
th  dwellers  on  atolls  and  low  islands,  and  attempts  are  in  hand 
to  increase  both  the  quantity  and  variety  of  subsistence 
«  crops,  to  improve  domestic  animals  and  to  exploit  fisheries 
ts  and  native  handicrafts. 

For  this  wide  range  of  research  and  improvement  to 
achieve  optimum  results,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  full 
)f  cooperation  of  the  native  peoples.  To  achieve  this,  the 
«  founders  of  the  Commission  wrote  into  its  constitution 
provision  for  regular  sessions  of  the  South  Pacific  Conference 
*  on  which  are  represented  delegates  of  the  local  inhabitants, 
ft  At  these  meetings,  held  at  three-yearly  intervals,  delegates 
I  discuss  significant  problems,  suggest  solutions  and  make 


Voting  in  the  Papua  village  of  Waga  Waga,  New  Guinea,  at  the  first 
village  council  elections. 


recommendations  for  future  consideration  by  the 
Commission. 

To  the  most  recent  of  these  Conferences  (held  at 
Noumea  in  1953)  came  over  60  delegates  from  19  territories 
to  discuss  such  problems  as  conserving  and  improving 
land  and  water  resources  (such  as  soil,  land  tenure,  crops, 
stock  and  fish),  the  relation  of  population  to  resources, 
marketing  problems,  health  education,  diet  and  its  improve¬ 
ment,  the  role  of  women  and  their  organisations  and  the 
content  of  native  education. 

Looking  forward  to  their  next  session,  the  delegates 
suggested  that  the  subjects  for  discussion  should  include 
the  establishment  of  a  South  Pacific  University,  a  survey 
of  indigenous  industries,  education  in  economics,  the 
modernisation  of  industry,  the  encouragement  of  native 
arts,  and  labour  and  working  conditions  in  the  South  Pacific. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  is  moving  forward  steadily  along  a  wide 
front  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  native  peoples 
concerned.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  successful  attack 
on  problems  of  health,  social  welfare  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  must  go  to  the  Commission’s  able  Secretary-General, 
Sir  Brian  Freeston,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  All  who  appreciate 
the  economic  and  strategic  importance  of  this  region  will 
watch  with  interest  the  future  deliberations  of  the  six  nations 
comprising  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 
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ASIAN  DIPLOMATS  IN  LONDON 

Wongsanuvatra  Devakula 


HIS  SERENE  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  WONGSANU¬ 
VATRA  DEVAKULA,  Ambassador  of  Thailand  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  brings  a  cultivated  coolness 
to  his  practice  of  diplomacy. 

Prince  Devakula,  who  is  SO,  became  Ambassador  in 
London  in  March,  I9S3,  but  Britain  is  not  unknown 
territory  to  him.  He  was  at  school  here,  and  is  a  Cambridge 
man.  Entering  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Bangkok 
in  1933,  he  served  successively  in  the  office  of  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  the  Department  of  Protocol,  and  the 
Adviser’s  office.  In  1948  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Director-General  of  the  Department  of  Eastern  Political 
Affairs,  and  in  1950  became  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

The  Ambassador  thus  brings  considerable  experience 
in  diplomacy  to  his  present  post,  and  is  very  well  informed 
of  the  cross-currents  in  world  politics  to-day. 

In  person,  the  Ambassador  gives  the  impression  of  a 
gentle  and  cultured  man.  He  is  most  reluctant  to  speak 
about  himself,  and  will  not  easily  be  drawn  to  disclose  his 
personal  leanings  and  interests.  He  is  married,  and  has 
a  daughter  and  son,  both  at  school  in  this  country. 
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Mrs.  Pandit  on  her  arrival  in  London 


Official  Guest 

The  President  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  Mrs.  Vijaya 
Lakshmi  Pandit,  paid  an  official 
five-day  visit  to  Britain  last  month  as 
the  guest  of  H.M.  Government. 
Mrs.  Pandit  then  spent  another  ten 
days  privately  in  London  during  which 
she  addressed  various  organisations 
including  the  Indian  Journalists  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  East  India  Association. 
She  is  expected  to  return  to  London 
soon  as  India's  High  Commissioner. 


coat  and  top  hat  as  he  had  been 
warned  abroad  ! 

Dr.  Sartono  was  born  at  Wonogiri 
in  Central  Java  in  1900  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Partai  Nasional  Indo¬ 
nesia  (Indonesian  Nationalist  Party). 
After  having  studied  law  at  Leyden  he 
set  up  private  practice  as  a  lawyer  in 
Bandung.  A  close  associate  of  the 
early  national  leaders,  he  became  an 
active  and  prominent  member  of  the 
Nationalist  Party  at  its  inception  in 
1927.  On  February  21,  1950,  he  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  and  on 
August  19,  1950,  was  elected  as 
Chairman  of  the  newly  constituted 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
(unitary)  Republic  of  Indonesia. 


LONDON’S  HONG  KONG  REnAUKANT 

58-60,  !%aftesbury  Avenue 
London.  W.l 

1  minute  from  PiccadiUy  (Ger  6847) 
Open  daily  noon  to  11  pan.,  including 
Sundays.  FuUy  licens^ 


New  Unesco  Programme 
While  on  a  short  visit  to  Britain 
last  month,  Mr.  Luther  Evans, 
Director-General  of  Unesco,  addressed 
the  UK  National  Commission  for 
Unesco  on  the  basic  principles  govern- 
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ing  his  draft  programme  for  1955-56. 
His  suggestions  for  the  immediate 
future  activities  of  Unesco  are  a  proof 
of  the  new  spirit  which  Mr.  Evans  was 
able  to  impart  to  this  important 
international  organisation.  He  realises 
that  Unesco’s  work  in  the  past  was  apt  I 
to  become  too  widespread,  and  he  now 
endeavours  to  concentrate  on  those 
activities  which  are  directly  and 
immediately  useful  to  member  states. 
This  realistic  approach  augurs  wefl 
for  Unesco’s  future,  and  should 
satisfy  particularly  member  states  in 
Asia  which  will  agree  with  Mr.  Evans’ 
maxim  of  “  first  things  first.” 

The  Director-General  also  stressed 
the  necessity  of  making  Unesco’s  wok 
better  known  among  the  general 
public  of  the  various  member  countrio, 
especially  in  Britain,  where  a  n)» 
informed  section  of  the  press  st3 
regarded  Unesco  as  “  a  luxury,  at 
unnecessary  and  extravagant  buren- 

cracy,  a  pipe  dream.”  Mr.  Eva* 

rightly  feels  that  without  public  sup¬ 
port  and  understanding,  his  organisa¬ 
tion  cannot  carry  out  its  work 
satisfactorily.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Director-General,  whose  dynamic 
personality,  honesty  and  sincerity  art 
acknowledged  by  all  those  who  have 
met  him,  will  receive  the  full  support 
he  deserves  so  that  his  programme 
— which  is  no  “  pipe  dream  ” — will 
operate  smoothly  to  the  advantage  of 
millions  of  people  and  in  the  interest 

of  human  progress  generally. 


Speaker  of  Indonesian  Parliament 
Dr.  Sartono,  Speaker  of  the 
Indonesian  House  of  Representatives, 
arrived  in  London  'on  July  26  for  a 
one-week  visit  to  study  Britain’s 
parliamentary  system.  His  visit,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  the  strengthening 
of  Anglo-Indonesian  relations  as  he 
was  able  to  explain  to  British  circles 
the  basic  spirit  underlying  the  new 

Indonesian  Constitution  (see  editorial, 
p.  6).  Dr.  Sartono,  who  has  made 

extensive  parliamentary  surveys  in 
Japan,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium, 

Holland  and  France,  was  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  informality  and  cordi¬ 
ality  with  which  he  was  received  by 
the  highest  authorities  in  Britain 

without  his  having  to  don  a  morning  Professor  Supomo,  Indonesian  Ambassador  to  Britain,  with  (right)  Dr.  Sartono 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Anti-H-Bomb  Crusade 

Crusaders  against  the  production  of  atomic  weapons  such  as  the 
iMiomb,  and  against  the  use  of  bacteriological,  chemical  and  other 
Mipons  of  mass  destruction,  three  Japanese  Associations — The 
Uoveisal  Love  and  Brotherhood  Association,  the  Oomoto  Aizen 
Y«mg  People’s  Association,  and  the  Oomoto  Aizen  Women’s 
Aaodation — have  sent  a  Book  of  Signatures  containing  1,600,000 


The  anti-A-bomb  campaign  in  Osaka. 


Mines  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  together  with 
their  Message  and  Appeal  to  the  Leaders  of  the  Nations  of  the  World. 

The  Associations  are  also  demanding  that  an  international 
conference  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
held  immediately  to  which  “the  men  of  highest  repute  among 
scientists,  religious  leaders,  philosophers,  educators  and  political 
leaders  ”  should  be  invited  to  discuss  these  urgent  matters. 

Death  of  Famous  Lawyer 

Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji,  the  first  woman  lawyer  to  plead  in  a 
court  either  in  India  or  Britain,  died  last  month  in  India.  She  was 
boro  in  Bombay,  her  parents  being  Parsees  who  had  become  Christians. 
After  graduating  in  civil  law,  Miss  Sorabji  returned  to  India 
uid  qualified  as  a  barrister  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court.  She  was  an 
Ktive  welfare  worker  and  took  a  special  interest  in  helping  Indian 
women.  She  was  able  to  assist  both  Hindu  and  Muslim  women  of 
property  who  were  living  in  strict  seclusion  and  were  unable  to  consult 
a  male  lawyer,  in  consequence  suffering  many  grievances. 

Fht  Gorkha  Depot  in  Nepal 

For  the  first  time  since  Gurkhas  were  recruited  for  the  British 
Army  nearly  140  years  ago,  the  Brigade  of  Gurkhas  is  to  have  a  depot 
in  Nepal.  A  reconnaissance  party,  led  by  Lt.-Col.  C-  Graham,  has 
chosen  a  site  in  the  foothills  above  the  town  of  Dharan  Bazar,  in 
Eastern  Nepal,  where  the  new  depot,  costing  about  £1,000,000,  will 
be  built.  Besides  the  advantages  of  a  hospital,  running  water  and 
other  facilities,  which  the  depot  will  bring  to  the  local  population,  the 
iwd  to  Bhiratnagar  and  the  frontier,  the  only  motor  road  in  Eastern 
Nepal,  is  to  be  improved.  The  British  Brigade  of  Gurkhas,  eight 
mined  regular  battalions,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  old  Imperial 

hwhan  Army. 

Rearms 

The  opening  of  a  flying  training  school  for  the  new  Japanese 

lir  force  on  July  6,  followed  the  official  inauguration  of  the  rebirth 
of  Japan’s  armed  forces  on  July  1.  Japan,  who,  under  its  post-war 
ooBBtitution  drawn  up  under  Gen.  MacArthur,  foreswore  war  forever, 


is  now,  in  the  face  of  the  Russian  menace,  to  have  a  motorised  army 
of  130,000  men,  a  navy  of  15,000,  and  an  air  force  of  6,000  men. 
These  national  forces  have  finally  emerged  from  earlier  security  forces 
designed  to  combat  revolution  on  land  and  sea,  which  themselves 
evolved  out  of  the  original  post-war  police  reserves. 

Equipment  expected  this  year  from  the  United  States  indudes 
two  destroyers  for  the  navy,  and  four  jets  and  140  modem  trainers  for 
the  air  force.  A  gradual  replacement  of  occupation  troops  on 
Hokkaido  is  to  take  place  as  the  training  of  the  Japanese  army 
progresses. 

Peking  Recognises  British  Charge  d’Afhires 

On  July  8,  the  British  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Peking,  Mr.  Humphrey 
Trevelyan,  was  received  by  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  when  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  present  his  letter  of  appointment.  Since  its  recognition  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  on  Jan.  6,  1950,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  maintained  a  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Peking,  but  he  has  not, 
until  recently,  been  fully  recognised  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
The  recognition  of  the  British  representative  has  resulted  from  the 
talks  in  Geneva  during  June,  at  which  the  Communist  Chinese 
Government  agreed  to  send  a  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  similar  status  to 
London  to  reopen  the  Chinese  Embassy,  which  has  remained  closed 
since  it  was  vacated  by  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  representatives  in  1950. 

Papua-New  Guinea  Council 

A  Select  Committee  has  recommended  that  the  Legislative 
Council  in  the  Australian  Territory  of  Papua-New  Guinea  should 
be  increased  from  29  to  36  members,  including  more  elected 
members.  It  advocates  that  the  Administrator  should  be  given  power 
to  appoint  Papuan  observers,  who  would  have  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  Council  but  not  to  vote. 

The  Council  now  consists  of  the  Administrator,  16  senior  officers 
of  the  Papua-New  Guinea  Administration,  and  three  elected  and  nine 
nominated  members.  Three  of  the  nine  are  Papuans,  and  three 
represent  the  Missions. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  new  Council  of  36  should 
consist  of  the  Administrator,  18  administrative  officers,  nine  elected 
members  and  eight  nominated  members.  In  the  nomination  of  eight 
members,  consideration  should  be  given  to  representatives  of  the 
Papuan  people,  the  Chinese  living  in  the  Territory,  and  the  Missions. 
The  Committee  suggests  that  non-voting  Papuan  observers  on  the 
Council  would  make  a  useful  contribution  to  public  affairs,  develop 
a  capacity  for  law-making,  and  eventually  become  effective  memben 
of  the  Council. 

The  Committee  also  suggests  that  the  nine  elected  members  of 
the  Council  should  comprise  three  members  each  from  the  free 
electorate  of  New  Papua,  the  Guinea  mainland  and  the  New  Guinea 
islands. 


The  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territories  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea. 
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Above  :  Pham  Van  Dong,  Viet  Minh  Vice-President  (centre),  with  two 
fellow  delegates  at  the  Geneva  Conference.  Below :  The  cease-fire 
conference  at  Trung  Gia,  Indo-China. 


World’s  Larsest  Canal  System  Opened 

A  button,  pressed  by  the  Indian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nehru,  on 
July  8,  in  the  presence  of  250,000  people,  opened  the  Bhakra  Canal 
system,  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  By  raising  the 
gates  of  the  Nangal  dam,  the  button  released  the  waters  of  the  Sutlej, 
one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Indus  basin,  into  the  Bhakra  canal, 
thereby  sending  the  waters  out  to  4,000,000  acres  of  one  of  India’s 
major  famine  belts.  Celebrations,  including  floodlighting  and 
fireworks,  took  place  during  the  twelve  days  which  were  needed  for 
the  freed  waters  to  fill  the  network  of  the  new  irrigation  system. 

The  length  of  the  main  canal  and  its  branches  is  677  miles,  and 
the  distributaries  have  a  combined  length  of  3,958  miles.  About 
3,400  million  cubic  feet  of  earth  have  been  excavated,  and  the  canal 
bottom  has  been  lined  with  650  million  tiles.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
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annual  value  of  crops  raised  on  this  former  waste  land  will  be  in 
region  of  Rs.  1,000  million. 

Begun  in  1946  before  Partition,  the  Bhakra-Nandal  project  hai 

been  continued  under  Indian  direction  with  the  assistance  of  Ameri^ 
experts.  It  will  ultimately  irri^te  10,000,000  acres  of  the  Punjab 
and  Rajasthan  desert,  and  provide  900,000  kilowatts  of  power. 

The  Chinese  Census 

The  official  census  which  has  accompanied  the  elections  in  Chini 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  reliable  assessment  of  China's  populatioo 
in  history.  Preliminary  figures,  which  were  announced  in  June,  gaw 
a  total  figure  of  nearly  602  million,  which  is  some  138  million  above 
that  of  the  current  U.N.  estimate  of  463,500,000. 

During  July  an  official  announcement  made  it  clear  thu 
this  figure  included  an  assessment  of  Chinese  overseas  and 
comprised  582,500,000  living  in  China,  including  Manchuria,  Tibet 
and  Sinkiang,  7  million  in  Formosa,  and  the  remainder— mm 
than  12  million — in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Owen  Lattimore 

On  July  8  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington  upheld  the 
dismissal  of  two  of  the  four  parts  of  ttw  seven-count  perjury  indictment 
against  Owen  Lattimore,  former  State  Department  adviser  on  Far 
Eastern  affairs,  which  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Federal  Distiia 
Court  in  May,  1953.  Mr.  Lattimore,  Professor  at  John  Hopkim 
University,  Baltimore,  has  been  accused  by  Senator  McCarthy  of 
being  the  “  top  espionage  agent  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United 
States.” 

Included  in  the  dismissal  was  the  so-called  “  key  ”  count,  which 
charged  that  Mr.  Lattimore  had  lied  when  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  in  1952  that  he  had  never  keen  *‘i 
sympathiser  or  any  kind  of  promoter  of  Communism  or  Conunumit  I 
interests.”  The  Court  ruled  “  that  the  word  ‘  sympathiser  ’  is  not  j 
of  sufficient  certain  meaning  to  sustain  a  charge  of  perjury.”  I 

The  remaining  five  counts  on  which  Mr.  Lattimore  now  standi ' 
charged  are  that  he  lied  (I)  when  he  told  the  Senators  that  he  did  not 
know  in  the  1930s  that  a  German  writer,  “  Asiaticus,”  was  a 
Conununist  ;  (2)  when  he  testified  he  did  not  publish  as  editor  of 
Pacific  Affairs  articles  by  persons  known  to  be  Communists,  with 
the  exception  of  Russians  ;  (3)  when  he  said  that  he  had  not  been 
told  in  1950  that  a  certain  Chinese  government  official  was  a  Com¬ 
munist  ;  (4)  when  he  said  a  1941  meeting  with  former  Soviet 
Ambassador  Constantine  Oumansky  took  place  after  the  Nazi  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union  ;  (5)  when  he  testified  he  had  not  handled  mail 
for  Lauchlin  Currie,  aide  to  Pres.  Roosevelt,  during  the  latter’s 
absence  from  the  White  House. 

In  winning  a  dismissal  of  the  key  “  sympathiser  ”  count,  Mr. 
Lattimore  was  believed  to  have  scored  a  substantial  victory  became 
of  the  broad  subversive  implications  in  the  original  allegation.  His 
attorneys  believe  that  the  remaining  charges  are  trivial,  in  that  they 
involve  Mr.  Lattimore’s  memory  as  to  unimportant  events  that  occurred 
12  years  or  more  ago. 


I 


Austndian  Immigration  Policy 

Two  Australian  Leaders  have  spoken  recently  in  defence  of 
Australian  immigration  policy,  which  was  decided  by  legislation  in 
1901,  soon  after  Federation.  Mr.  Holt,  the  Minister  for  Immigration, 
recalled  a  statement  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Menzies,  of  five  years 
ago,  in  which  he  said  that  fbr  almost  half  a  century  the  Australian 
immigration  policy  had  been  administered  and  upheld  without  major 
amendments  by  non-Labour  and  Labour  Governments  alike,  thus 
showing  that  all  political  parties  were  agreed  in  their  attitude  towards 
a  restricted  immigration  policy. 

The  Leader  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party,  Dr.  Evatt,  in  a  recent 
statement,  said  that  he  believed  a  firm  and  consistent  adherence  to  the 
policy  was  vital  to  Australia’s  safety  and  harmed  no  other  nation  or 
race.  It  was  a  policy  based  not  on  racial  superiority,  but  on  a 
realistic  recognition  of  racial  difference.  The  leaders  of  many  Asian 
countries  had  accepted  Australia’s  long-recognised  migration  policy 
and,  in  turn,  insist^  upon  the  right  of  each  nation  to  determine  the  ^  ^ 
composition  of  its  own  population  as,  for  example,  the  slogan  “  Asia 
for  the  Asians.”  Dr.  Evatt  added  that  international  conferences  had  yjj 
affirmed  this  international  right  which  was  in  no  way  inconsistcat 
with  harmonious  relations  between  the  peoples  of  different  countriet 
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BOOKS  on  thJ 

Survey  of  International  Affairs  1949-1950  by  Pete*  I 

Calvocoressi  {Oxford  University  Press  Under  the 

auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International 

Affairs  52s.  6d.). 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  Chatham  House 
series  of  post-war  studies  and  covers  two  highly  significant 
years  in  which  two  of  the  most  important  events  were  the 
creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  and  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  It  maintains  the  high  standard 
set  by  the  past  surveys  of  careful  research  and  objective  j 
presentation.  ! 

In  the  Far  East  the  whole  balance  of  world  forces  was 
altered  by  the  consolidation  of  Communist  control  in 
China.  The  recognition  of  the  new  Government  by  a 
number  of  states  followed  and  also  the  alliance  with  the 
USSR.  The  first  instance  of  collective  action  under  the 
United  Nations’  banner  against  an  aggressor  in  Korea  was 
the  start  of  the  destructive  to  and  fro  progress  of  the  two 
armies  across  that  unfortunate  country.  The  unfortunate 
crossing  of  the  38th  parallel  was  followed  by  Chinese 
intervention. 

In  South-East  Asia  events  in  Indonesia  moved  towards 
the  agreement  with  th;  Dutch  settling  the  new  status  of 
the  republic  after  the  issue  had  been  taken  up  at  Delhi 
by  an  Asian  conference  and  at  the  UN.  In  Malaya  what 
was  euphemistically  termed  the  emergency  developed  a  new 
intensity  to  deal  with  which  the  Briggs  Plan  was  put  into 
operation. 

An  important  side  to  international  relations  was  the 
unified  effort  of  various  groups  to  improve  the  lot  of 
under-developed  areas.  The  most  significant  of  these  was 
the  Colombo  Plan  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  is  described 
along  with  President  Truman’s  Point  Four  Plan  in  a  chaptw 
written  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Hawtrey. 

Argus 

Women  Behind  Mahatma  Gandhi  by  Eleanor  Morton 

(Max  Reinhardt,  185.). 

One  of  the  traditional  dilemmas  of  the  great  teachers 
and  saints  has  been  the  conflict  in  their  souls  between 
private  love — of  parents,  of  children,  of  a  betrothed— and 
love  of  humanity.  And  the  loved  individual  has  been 
invariably  sacrificed  to  the  higher  motive  on  the  altar  of 
altruism.  To  risk  a  double  profanity,  this  is  surely  true  of 
both  Christ  and  the  Buddha.  Thus,  after  their  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  when  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
about  to  set  out  for  Nazareth  they  suddenly  missed  Jesus. 
Eventually  they  found  him  debating  in  the  Temple,  and, 
showing  some  anxiety  for  his  safety,  they  presumably 
gently  chided  him.  At  which  the  precocious  twelve-year 
old  retorted  :  “  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business?”  In  Prina 
Siddhartha’s  case  his  father  broke  down  and  pleaded 
piteously  but  vainly  to  stop  his  son  from  losing  himself  in 
poverty  and  asceticism.  Both  Jesus  and  Siddhartha  knew 
they  had  a  message  for  the  world  against  which  personil 
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ties  were  as  nothing.  The  grief  of  their  loved  ones  was 
unavoidable,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  their  incomprehension. 

Gandhi  was  never  to  shake  himself  quite  free  of  the 
irritations  of  day-to-day  affairs  and  their  effect  on  his 
emotions.  And  it  is  in  her  account  of  his  relationships 
with  his  family  and  with  Madeleine  Slade  or  Miraben 
(rather  than  with  the  rest  of  the  women  she  chooses  to 
plarfi  “  behind  ”  the  Mahatma)  that  Miss  Morton  scores. 
The  affinity  between  intense  spiritual  devotion  and  physical 
love  is  close,  as  readers  of,  for  example,  the  poems  of 
St.  John  of  the  Cross  or  of  Donne  will  well  know,  and 
Miss  Morton  skilfully  points  to  the  sexual  overtones 
implicit  in  Miraben’s  relationship  with  Gandhi,  especially 
through  her  letters.  He  was  always  having  to  “  deal  with  ” 
her  though  he  never  seemed  to  be  certain  how  to  do  this 
effectively.  His  favourite  method  was  to  send  her  off  on 
some  mission,  usually  as  far  away  as  possible.  Even  then 
he  was  plagued  with  what  he  referred  to  as  “  love  letters.” 
In  vain  did  he  exhort  her  to  concentrate  on  his  work  and 
not  on  himself.  Miraben  never  achieved  this  goal — indeed 
she  seemed  emotionally  unable  even  to  try — until  death 
had  removed  Gandhi  from  her. 

His  eldest  son,  Harilal,  whose  pleas  for  a  University 
education  were  brutally  ignored  at  a  time  when  Gandhi 
was  commanding  lucrative  fees  from  his  bar  practice,  led 
an  extremely  unhappy  life.  Constantly  embarrassing  his 
father  by  creating  rowdy  scenes  in  public,  drinking  to 
excess  and  threatening  to  become  a  Muslim  and  then  a 
Giristian,  he  deserted  his  family,  became  a  chronic  alcoholic 
and  died  in  poverty  of  tuberculosis  shortly  after  Gandhi’s 
assassination.  He  seems  to  have  loved  his  mother,  at 
whose  bedside  he  was  present  as  she  lay  dying — drunk,  as 
always — and  her  death  must  have  been  the  final  blow  to 
him.  The  conclusion — and  it  is  a  fair  one,  I  think — is  that 
three  factors  were  largely  responsible  for  this  wretched 
man’s  decline.  First,  during  his  tender  years  he  probably 
received  too  much  attention  from  his  mother  whose 
favourite  he  remained  even  when  an  outcast  ;  secondly, 
and  thirdly,  he  never  forgave  his  father  for  refusing  him  a 
proper  education  and  he  hated  him  for  attempting  to 
substitute  in  the  place  of  that  education  a  theoretical 
system  of  practical  training  (later  to  be  more  clearly 
formulated  as  the  now  famous  basic  rural  education 
adopted  throughout  India)  allied  to  an  impossibly  severe 
standard  of  conduct.  Unlike  his  brothers,  who  also 
suffered  in  varying  degrees  from  their  father’s  tyranny,  he 
did  not  have  sufficient  character  to  withstand  this  assault 
on  his  ego.  And  to  Gandhi  any  differentiation  between  his 
own  children  and  other  young  people  was  unthinkable. 
(In  fact  he  was,  of  course,  harder  on  his  family.)  Harilal 
knew  this  and  resented  it  intensely.  His  feelings  degen¬ 
erated  into  the  insane  jealousy,  of  his  father  for  his  fame 
and  for  excluding  him  from  the  protective  affection  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  contemporaries  for  being  his  father’s 
adopted  children,  which  was  the  dominant  passion  of  his  life. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  many  errors 
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people.” — Observer 

“  Rasmussen  was  first  a  Customs  official  and 
later  a  wool  purchaser  in  China  for  a  European 
firm.  The  wool  trade  meant  politics,  wars, 
caravans,  Mongolia,  Sarts  and  the  romance  of 
the  whole  of  High  Asia.” — Sphere 

“  China  Trader  has  everything — gripping 
adventure,  humour,  escapes,  and  the  thrill  of 
journeying  into  the  unknown.” 

— Belfast  News  Letter 
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in  this  book.  Gandhi  was  not — indeed  nobody  can  be — 
invited  to  appear  before  the  “  British  Parliament  ”  (page  81), 
but  simply  addressed  a  meeting  of  Members.  There  is  no 
language  “  Hindu  ”  (page  1 32)  ;  presumably  Hindi  is 
meant.  On  page  193  the  Maharajah  of  Patiala  is  referred 
to  as  the  ruler  of  “  Patala  ”  and  on  page  208  Gandhi  is 
*sent  to  the  non-existent  “  Juju  ”  (!)  after  his  release  from 
prison,  instead  of  to  Juhu.  We  learn  a  few  pages  later  that 
India  had  both  a  Viceroy  and  a  Governor-general  at  the 
same  time  ;  the  latter  should  presumably  be  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  A  more  serious  error,  in  interpretation,  is 
contained  in  a  passing  explanation  on  page  109  that 
Gandhi’s  mother  used  to  fast  “  in  order  to  find  some 
spiritual  basis  for  solution  to  her  problem.”  Now  Putlibai 
was,  of  course,  a  deeply  religious  woman.  But  she  fasted 
for  a  specifically  orthodox  reason.  The  rainy  season  is,  to 
some  devout  Hindus,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  Christian 
period  of  Lent  and  it  was  customary  to  fast  annually  at 
this  time.  There  was  no  other  special  purpose.  The 
implication,  therefore,  that  Gandhi’s  technique  of  fasting 
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in  penance  was  derived  from  his  mother’s  example,  is 
wrong. 

Finally,  a  howler  which  may  very  well  become  a 
classic  appears  in  this  book.  Ten  days  after  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1939  the  Indian  National  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  ‘‘  a  free  democratic  India  would 
gladly  associate  herself  with  other  nations  for  mutual 
defence  against  aggression  and  for  economic  co-operation.” 
On  page  21 1  this  resolution  is  quoted  but  the  words  “  defence 
against  ”  are  omitted. 

Ian  Le  Maistre 
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North  from  Malaya  by  William  O.  Douglas  (Gollancz  16is.). 

Mr.  Douglas’  latest  book  adds  to  his  stature  as  a 
writer  on  Eastern  affairs  for  it  shows  that  he  has  been 
able  to  get,  a  little,  out  of  the  current  groove  of  American 
political  thinking  about  Communism  along  which  he 
seemed  to  be  rather  inclined  to  move  in  his  last  book.  The 
volume  is  additionally  useful  as  affording  some  basis  of 
comparison  for  the  varying  rates  of  political  and  economic 
development  in  widely  scattered  regions  of  Asia. 

The  author  describes  his  experiences  in  five  different 
areas — Malaya,  the  Philippines,  Burma,  Indo-China  and 
finally  Formosa  and  Korea.  One  reads  books  by  different 
writers  on  each  region  ;  a  book  by  one  author  who  has 
been  to  all  of  them  should  be  especially  welcome,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  author  happens  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
rather  a  pity  that  Douglas  is  more  inclined  to  take  the  role 
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of  the  journalist  than  the  judge,  the  journalist  for  whom 
the  red  carpet  is  unrolled  everywhere,  so  that  interviews 
and  copy  are  easily  obtained. 

In  Malaya  Mr.  Douglas  finds  that  the  fight  against 
trade  unionism  drove  the  forces  of  Communism  into  the 
jungle  and  into  the  waging  of  a  far  more  serious  campaign. 
There  is  a  note  of  American  smugness  in  the  assumption 
that  the  Chinese,  who  are  denied  political  rights  in  Malaya, 
are  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  the  negroes  who  have 
these  rights  in  America  or  that  the  American  melting  p)ot 
of  races  has  been  highly  successful. 

In  the  Philippines  Douglas  was  impressed  with  the 
serious  problem  of  landlordism  and  the  earnest  efforts  of 
Magsaysay  to  remedy  matters  and  to  reduce  the  corruption 
that  togs  down  all  progress.  In  Burma  too  there  is 
corruption  but  Douglas  finds  a  much  more  hopeful  situation 
in  which  the  counter  revolution  against  Communism  has 
acquired  and  held  the  initiative.  This  success  he  ascribes 
largely  to  the  spiritual  influence  of  Buddhism. 

On  Indo-China  the  author  has  no  less  definite  views 
and  one  wonders  what  his  countrymen  will  feel  about  his 
outspoken  condemnation  of  French  colonialism  and 
exploitation.  He  criticises  the  failure  of  France  to  offer 
the  country  freedom,  states  that  the  French  Union  is 
colonial  in  nature  and  that  France  is  feeding  the  flames  of 
Communism  in  Asia.  The  cause  of  free  Asia  demands 
the  complete  liquidation  of  French  political  control.  He 
has  some  very  harsh  things  to  say  of  Bao  Dai  and  of  the 
complete  falsification  of  news  by  the  censorship  which 
must,  I  fancy,  be  as  bad  as  anything  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Turning  to  Formosa  and  Korea  and  the  recognition 
of  Red  China,  Douglas  is  emphatic  that  great  as  have  been 
the  achievements  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Formosa,  with  the 
belated  reforms,  they  do  not  rally  the  peoples  of  Asia.  War 
is  essential  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  lest  his  claims  to  the 
mainland  become  worthless  and  forgotten.  Douglas  feels 
that  to  underwrite  with  American  lives  and  resources  the 
political  fortunes  of  a  Chinese  politician  whose  cause  is  a 
lost  one  would  be  a  tragedy.  In  Korea  he  was  not  well 
impressed  by  the  dictatorial  ways  of  Syngman  Rhee  and 
his  reluctance  to  encourage  young  colleagues  of  promise. 
A  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  can  only  come  when 
the  Communist  Government  of  China  is  given  recognition 
as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
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Some  of  his  home  truths  for  Americans  are  very  much 
to  the  point  :  “  When  we  practise  discrimination  against 
the  coloured  races,  our  voice  is  not  persuasive  in  Asia  .  .  . 
We  must  be  strong  in  our  faith  of  tolerance  at  home  to 
be  strong  in  Asia  .  .  .  The  decline  of  American  prestige 
in  Asia  can  be  correlated  to  the  decline  in  our  respect  for 
civil  liberties  at  home.”  Plenty  here  for  Americans  to 
think  about. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

Structure  Drill  in  Cantonese  by  K.  P.  K.  Whitaker  (Lund 
Humphries,  Ss.  6d.). 

This  is  the  Cantonese  version  of  Structure  Drill  in 
Chinese  and  is  intended  for  use  with  the  1,200  Chinese  Basic 
Characters  for  Students  of  Cantonese.  The  Structure  Drill 
series  are  now  familiar  to  language  students  and  have  already 
proved  their  worth.  Any  student  of  Cantonese  will, 
almost  automatically,  start  with  this  volume. 

P.C.S. 

Desert  Hospital  in  China  by  Barbara  Spencer  (Jarrolds, 
16j.) 

This  modestly  written  story  tells  how  a  young  New 
Zealand  couple,  the  man  a  doctor  and  woman  a  nurse,  went 
2,500  miles  into  China’s  hinterland  to  set  up  and  run  a 
hospital  on  the  edge  of  the  Gobi  Desert  under  the  Council 
of  Organisation  for  Relief  Services  Overseas.  This  was  at 
Sandan,  where  a  fellow  New  Zealander,  Rewi  Alley,  was 
headmaster  of  a  school  for  the  pupils  and  staff  of 
which  the  hospital  was  required.  Mrs.  Spencer  tells  how 
Rewi  Alley  with  George  Hogg  of  the  Friends’  Society  led 
sixty  Chinese  boys  of  his  cooperative  technical  school 
away  from  the  range  of  Japanese  bombing  in  1944  several 
hundred  miles  in  bitter  weather  to  set  up  the  school  in 
Sandan  on  Christmas  Day  (20  degrees  below  freezing  point). 
Hogg  died  of  tetanus  despite  all  that  Alley  could  do  to 
save  his  life  and  Alley  carried  on.  So  well  did  the  school 
prosper  that  in  1947  it  had  200  pupils.  Mrs.  Spencer’s 
narrative  of  the  rapid  establishment  of  the  hospital  in  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  anyone  but 
the  most  unflinching  pioneer  reads  as  simply  and  enthrallingly 
as  a  soldier’s  account  of  a  desperate  battle  against  odds 
in  which  he  came  out  on  top  just  because  of  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  Mrs.  Spencer  must  take  some  blame  for  the 
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India  and  Pakistan  A  General  and  Regional  GeografAy  by 
O.  H.  K.  Spate  {Methuen,  65j.)' 

There  has  been  no  comprehensive  geography  of  Indii 
in  the  English  language  for  half  a  century,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  sub-continent  has  seen  vast  changes  in  almost 
every  direction  in  which  human  activity  has  been  able  to 
change  things.  Indian  scholars  have  produced  much 
literature  on  almost  every  aspect  of  the  sub-continent 
except  the  geographical  ;  and  after  partition  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  whole  region  will  receive  the  attention  of  a  student 
of  geography  hailing  from  either  India  or  Pakistan  who  will 
be  able  and  willing  to  produce  an  objective  text  treating 
all  areas  in  equal  detail.  Under  the  circumstances  Professor 
Spate’s  book  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the 
subject.  It  is  the  only  up-to-date  work  ;  it  is  the  most 
comprehensive  one  yet  undertaken  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume ;  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  standard 
authority  for  a  long  time  to  come,  subject  no  doubt  to  such 
revision  as  later  editions  may  bring  with  them. 

Quite  rightly  the  author  looks  at  the  sub-continent  as  a 
geographical  unit  and,  without  ignoring  the  artificial 
frontiers  that  political  division  have  created,  surveys  it  as  a 
whole.  He  devotes  the  first  section  of  the  book  to  the 
land,  its  structure  and  relief  and  climatic  conditions  and  the 
vegetation  and  soil.  He  refers  to  the  many  problems  of 
physical  geography  which  await  research. 

He  next  goes  briefly  into  the  sociology  and  economy  of 
the  region.  This  embraces  much  that  is  not  strictly 
intrusion  of  comedy  into  an  epic  saga.  She  had  the  audacity  geography,  for  he  feels  that  a  proper  understanding  of  any 
to  give  birth  to  her  first  child  on  this  verge  of  the  Gobi  country  is  not  possible  without  some  understanding  of 
Desert.  The  primitive  conditions  were  aggravated  by  the  social  factors,  and  as  a  man  feels  that  nothing  human  is 
absence  of  lights  (except  two  small  ether  lamps).  This  indifferent  to  him.  We  therefore  have  under  the  heading 
evoked  her  caustic  comment  that  “  it  was  one  occasion  of  “  The  People  ”  not  only  all  the  population  data  and 
when  it  was  probably  better  to  be  the  patient.”  A  visiting  information  expected — what  a  pity  that  much  of  the 
agriculturist,  reporting  to  Shanghai,  took  a  severely  knowledge  gained  in  the  1951  census  was  not  at  his  disposal 
departmental  view  of  the  event,  for  he  wrote  ‘‘  Wonderful  —but  also  a  useful  synopsis  of  the  history  and  the  economic 
news  !  Seven  New  Zealand  ewes  have  produced  twins  and  condition  of  the  region.  This  I  hardly  consider  superfluous 
two  of  the  school  pigs  have  produced  eighteen  piglets  and  in  fact  I  should  have  liked  to  see  a  synopsis  of  the 
between  them.  Oh,  and  by  the  way,  Barbara  has  a  son.  Colombo  Plan  of  development  incorporated  as  well. 
Regards.”  This  is  a  delightful  book  and  will  surely  be  ^  j  ^  r  .u 

read  with  the  conviction  that  the  world  still  has  a  place  for  .  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  th 
enthusiasts  in  well  doing.  ropo"®  '"<0  which  the  sub-continent  is  naturally  dlviM 
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MoMmenta  Nipponica  Vol.  X  Semi-Annual  No.  1-2 

{Tokyo  :  Sophia  University  Press). 

This  periodical  always  contains  a  number  of 
authoritative  articles  which  can  only  be  mentioned  briefly 
here.  Hubert  Cieslik  S.J.  has  written  a  long  account  of 
the  Great  Martyrdom  in  Edo  1623.  His  account  is  drawn 
from  European  and  Japanese  records  and  tells  a  gruesome 
story  of  the  course  of  the  persecution  during  which  so 
many  Christian  missionaries  and  converts  died  most 
horrible  deaths.  The  account  is  well  written  and  docu¬ 
mented.  One  could  hardly  expect  a  Jesuit  father  to  write 
with  sympathy  for  a  government  which  perpetrated  such 
horrible  crimes  against  Christianity  but  there  must  surely 
be  another  side  to  the  question  and  for  the  sake  of  objective 
historical  truth  a  detailed  account  from  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  sources  of  the  aims  and  fears  of  the  administration  in 
carrying  out  this  systematic  extermination  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value. 

Thomas  Baty  continues  his  account  of  early  European 
writers  on  Japan  up  to  1889.  He  makes  the  very  good 
point  in  his  conclusions  that  European  observers  saw  only 
the  charming  and  artistic  in  their  visits  to  Japan,  ignoring 
completely  the  warrior  qualities  of  the  people.  These, were 
demonstrated  to  the  world  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of 
1904-5.  With  it  came  the  feeling  that  something  had  been 
concealed  from  the  Europ)ean  and  a  mistrust  of  the  Japanese 
developed  which  has  never  died. 

Alfred  Koehn  has  contributed  an  illustrated  article  on 
the  fast  disappearing  paper  gods  which  have  played  such  a 
colourful  part  in  popular  Chinese  religion.  Boleslaw 
Szczesniak  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  nine  accounts 
of  the  myth  of  Emperor  Jimmu  by  which  he  tries  to  prove 
that  it  is  derived  from  an  earlier  and  non-Japanese  source, 
the  Korean  myth  of  King  Sumu. 

In  the  translation  section  P.  G.  O’Neill  has  made 
excellent  translations  of  two  No  plays,  and  P%  W.  O’Brien 
SJ.  continues  his  scholarly  annotated  translation  of  A 
Chapter  on  Reality  from  the  Madhyantavibhagacastra  any 
comments  on  which  by  the  present  reviewer  would  be  an 
impertinence.  A  number  of  book  reviews  complete  another 
issue  of  this  serious,  solid  and  valuable  contribution  to 
Far  Eastern  studies. 

Peter  C.  Swann 


“  Manas  ” — Weekly  Review.  (Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

P.O.  Box  112,  El  Sereno  Station,  $5  p.a.). 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  world  to-day  that 
America  has  been  called  upon  to  assume  a  position  of  world 
leadership  at  a  time  when  she  has  not  fully  achieved 
maturity  as  a  nation  in  many  respects.  The  efforts  of  any 
publication  that  sets  out  to  try  to  remedy  what  it  describes 
as  the  occidental  parochialism  of  the  United  States  must 
therefore  be  very  welcome  to  all  thinking  people.  I  do 
not  suppose  a  great  many  people  have  yet  come  across  the 
weekly  Manas  which  comes  from  Los  Angeles,  but  it  is 
well  worth  commending  to  readers  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
of  which  the  most  important  is  its  effort  to  get  Americans 
to  look  at  world  affairs  with  something  more  than  a  mere 
western  viewpoint.  For  several  years  it  has  been  drawing 
attention  to  problems  of  the  Far  East  not  regarded  as 
playthings  of  western  diplomacy  but  as  living  and  human 
matters  that  have  a  big  bearing  on  the  wellbeing  of  half  the 
people  of  the  world.  The  speeches  and  writings  of  Chester 
Bowles,  of  Justice  Douglas  (who  seems  to  be  the  author  of 
the  phrase  “  occidental  parochialism  ”)  and  of  other  very 
responsible  and  well-informed  Americans,  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  childish  belief  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
only  see  life  through  American  eyes. 

Thus  the  ignorance  and  fear  of  Socialism  and  the 
reluctance  even  to  study  it  objectively  that  one  encounters 
in  the  States  is  referred  to  in  a  Manas  review  of  an  article 
“  Eyes  on  India  ”  by  Sidney  Lens,  which  was  published  in 
the  Progressive.  “  It  may  be  entirely  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  peaceful  prosperous  economy 
without  adopting  any  major  socialist  reform,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  possible  for  the  United  States  to  get  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  so  long  as  most  Americans  are 
ignorant  of  and  fear  socialism.  People  refuse  to  examine 
with  interest  and  sympr‘hy  what  they  fear.  In  this  case 
American  fear  and  igno.ance  of  socialism  may  have  the 
practical  effect  of  encouraging  countless  millions  of  lately 
freed  and  soon-to-be-freed  peoples  to  move  in  a  socialist 
or  communist  direction.  If  Americans  show  only  suspicion 
and  contempt  for  an  interest  harboured  by  millions  of  Indians, 
millions  of  Africans  and  many  millions  more  in  other 
countries  less  fortunately  endowed  than  the  United  States, 
what  are  all  these  millions  likely  to  feel  toward  the  Americans 
and  their  famous  ‘  way  of  life.'  ?”  (italics  are  ours). 

Another  recent  issue  has  in  its  leading  article  a  number 
of  very  pertinent  comments  on  the  complexity  of  the 
Indo-China  situation.  It  refers  to  some  recent  observations 
of  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  on  the  bewilderment  of  non- 
Communist  Asia  over  America’s  reluctance  to  recognise  the 
Communist  regime  in  China  and  to  his  call  to  America  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  real  peace  programme  for  Indo-China. 

One  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  refer  to  a  Manas 
article  on  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  (which  deals  with  the  right  of  a  witness  not  to  answer 
self-incriminating  questions).  “  Perhaps  no  constitution  is 
good  enough  to  survive  a  slack  season  in  conscientious 
citizenship  and  perhaps  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
season.”  Argus 
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Danger  is  My  Life  by  Victor  Berge  {Hutchinson,  1 2s.  6d.) 

This  is  the  exciting  tale  of  a  man  who  left  his  native 
Sweden  as  a  lad  of  14  in  quest  of  adventure.  He  worked  on 
sailing  ships,  became  a  pearl  diver  and  in  time  the  owner 
of  his  own  pearling  fleet,  turned  steeplejack  when  the  need 
arose,  spent  years  in  perfecting  his  own  diving  equipment 
and,  finally,  went  through  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and 
suffering  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  in 
Indonesia.  His  adventures  over  forty  years  took  him  to 
the  South  Seas,  to  Malaysia,  to  Australia,  to  the  United 

States  and  to  South  America.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  have  fought  with  an  octopus  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

His  story  is  rather  disconnected  and  his  style  of  writing  is 
definitely  amateur,  though  it  is  natural  and  straightforward. 
Many  writers  of  travel  and  adventure  tales  go  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  padding  to  inflate  their  works  ;  Berge  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  and,  while  his  narrative  is  so  packed  with 
incident  that  the  reader’s  interest  never  flags,  one  does  wish 
that  he  had  taken  time  off  to  make  a  few  notes  on  other 
aspects  of  life  in  the  Pacific  than  those  which  most 
immediately  concerned  him. 

Farrukhsiyar 


Oxford  Ec»iiomic  Atlas  of  The  World  {Oxford  University 
Press,  30.S.). 

The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  and  the  Cartographic 

Department  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have  taken  great  pains 
to  make  this  comprehensive  and  scholarly  reference  book 
both  accurate  and  attractive.  The  greater  part  of  this 


quarto  volume  is  devoted  to  Commodity  Maps,  and  t  **** 
country-by-country  index.  In  the  former  section,  global  ^ 
production  of  fifty  main  commodities  (descending  to  tiati 
sunflower  seeds,  and  radio  receivers)  is  shown  by  means  of  b*‘ 
individual,  at-a-glance  maps,  supported  by  charts  and 
summaries.  Colour  is  lavishly  used  to  good  purpose  here. 

In  the  alphabetical  index,  the  keynote  of  which  ij 
simplicity  and  compression,  an  outline  of  each  country’s 
economic  significance  is  presented  under  general  heading 
and  by  means  of  suitably  selected  production,  import  and 
export  tables. 

The  fact  that  little  of  the  information  in  the  index  i$ 

later  than  1951  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  task  of 
compilation,  and  the  wish  for  uniformity.  It  does  not 
seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  this  remarkably  good 
thirty  shillings  worth.  ™ 

Michael  Martin 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


IT  came  as  a  great  shock  and  disappointment  to  European  SodaliM 
when  the  Asian  delevates  tn  the  Socialist  International  in  Miliiii 


Queen  Saiote  and  Her  Kingdom  by  Sir  Harry  Luke, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.Litt.  {Putnam,  9s.  bd.). 

This  is  a  most  readable  little  book  about  a  delightful 
comer  of  the  world  that  was  little  heard  of  in  the  West 
between  the  days  when  Captain  Cook  decided  that  it 
merited  the  name  of  the  Friendly  Islands  and  the  dramatic 
appearance  of  its  very  gracious  sovereign  at  the  Coronation 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  The  fact  that  the  head  of  a  state  is 
an  impressive  personage  does  not  vouch  for  the  excellence 
of  its  administration  and  it  is  therefore  good  to  know  from 
Sir  Harry  Luke,  who  was  once  Governor  of  Fiji  and  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  and  therefore  in  close 
contact  with  the  administration  of  Tonga,  that  the  standards 
of  government  of  Queen  Saiote  and  her  Ministers  are  as 

high  as  those  of  any  British  Crown  Colony.  There  is 

social  justice  and  land  for  all,  life  is  not  hard  for  any  and 

there  is  no  public  debt. 

It  might  interest  many  people  to  know  that  Queen 
Salote’s  name  is  derived  from  that  of  an  earlier  queen  of  the 
islands  whose  husband  on  becoming  a  Christian  assumed 

the  name  of  George  for  himself  and  Charlotte  for  his 
wife— after  George  III  of  England  and  his  consort. 

Charlotte  in  due  course  became  Saiote. 

The  volume  brings  the  story  of  the  islands  right  up 
to  date  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Elizabeth  II  of 
England  to  Tonga  and  several  pictures  of  the  event. 
Anyone  would  enjoy  this  book,  and  it  might  even  be 
recommended  as  a  present  for  a  child  or  as  a  prize  book. 

Argus 


-R-when  the  Asian  delegates  to  the  Socialist  International  in  Milan 
in  1952  announced  that  they  intended  to  convene  a  conference  in 
Rangoon  for  Socialists  from  Asian  countries,  thus  forming  a  Socialig 
organisation  with  regional  limitations.  Prominent  Socialists  ia 
Europe  have  since  then  tried  to  convince  their  Asian  friends  that 
Socialism,  as  a  world  force,  will  lose  its  impact  if  there  is  more  thaa 
one  organisation.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  wooini 
Asian  opinion. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  American  quarterly  Foreign  Affairs  (Me* 
York)  David  J.  Saposs  of  the  US  Department  of  Latxiur,  in  writioi 
on  “The  Split  Between  Asian  and  Western  Socialism,”  condcmm 
Socialists  in  the  East  for  travelling  along  the  road  of  Marxism,  but 
although  he  is  clear  on  where  the  Socialists  of  the  East  and  Wm 
differ,  he  does  not  really  say  why  they  do.  He  says  that  Asiaa 
Socialists  rationalise  their  separation  by  maintaining  that  Asia  has 
different  problems,  but  Mr.  Saposs,  looking  at  the  world  through 
American  eyes,  passes  these  problems  off  lightly.  The  two  types  of 
Asian  Socialist,  according  to  this  author,  are  the  left-wing  who  an 

“  neutralist  against  the  US  in  favour  of  Russia”  and  the  right-wiiy 
who  are  “not  critical  of  Russia.”  This  is  no  place  to  get  involved  in 

why  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  Asian  and  western  Socialistt, 
but  this  article,  competent  as  it  is  in  putting  a  case,  shows  how  even 
the  most  erudite  person  can  be  misled  because  he  lacks  the  “  fed  ” 
of  Asia. 

So  many  statements  and  policies  of  the  West,  and  particulariy 

of  the  US  these  days,  concerning  Asia  are  wide  of  the  mark  because 
too  little  attention  is  given  to  how  even  the  most  moderate  element! 
in  Asia  think.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  an  editorial  article  ii 

United  Asia  (Bombay),  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  1954,  called  “  When  a  Revolutioa 
is  not  a  Revolution.”  In  it  the  US  is  castigated  for  not  recognising 
the  true  nature  of  the  war  in  Indo-China.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  it  says,  has 
the  support  of  the  bulk  of  the  Indo-Chinese  people,  and  for  the  US 
to  talk  of  the  insurrection  as  a  Communist  one  is  “  a  parody  of  the 
truth.”  It  is  an  insult,  says  the  journal,  for  the  ”  uncoloured  western 
peoples  ”  to  suggest  that  true  Asian  nationalism  is  counterfeit  and 
must  always  be  activated  by  outsiders  (Communists). 

This  is  not  an  isolated  example  of  the  feeling  expressed  in  Asiaa 

journalism  against  the  attitude  of  the  West.  A  magazine  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  columns  before.  Tribune,  a  weekly  news  review  fro* 
Colombo,  presents  constant  testimony  of  how  worried  and  annoyed 
Asians  are  at  what  appears  to  them  to  be  an  arrogant  disregard  by 
the  West  for  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  East 
The  Colombo  Tribune  is  a  paper  well  worth  reading  for  those  who  want 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  feeling  in  Ceylon  and  South  Asia. 

One  of  the  things  that  exasperates  Asians  is  the  way  the  United 
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5meg  enlists  the  support,  in  the  name  of  democracy,  of  regimes  that  Commentary  (London).  The  paper’s  correspondent  in  Thailand 
jK  legarded  in  Asia  as  suspect  and  corrupt,  like  those  of  Formosa,  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  corruption  and  graA  in  official  circles 
South  Korea,  and  to  some  extent  Thailand.  It  is  no  secret  in  Asia  contrasted  with  the  apathy  of  the  people.  Those  politically  minded 
tlKt  for  all  its  outward  show  of  tranquility  and  prosperity,  Thailand  elements  who  try  to  form  opposition  groups  run  a  grave  risk  of 
is  t  country  of  great  poverty,  inequality  and  rampant  disease  (being  imprisonment,  for  a  Communist  in  Siam  is  anyone  who  is  against  the 
jytted  assiduously  by  WHO).  There  is  an  excellent  article  on  what  Government.  This  is  a  country  that  the  US  is  aiding  as  a  bulwark 
goes  on  “  Behind  the  Facade  ”  in  Siam  in  the  July  issue  of  Socialist  against  Communism. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA 


By  H. 

E'IDEPENDENT  Ittdia’s  First  Five  Year  Plan,  published 
n  1951,  stated  that  “  secondary  education  is  regarded 
as  the  weakest  link  in  (the  country’s)  educational  chain.” 
The  Government  of  India’s  Commission  which  in  1952-53 
surveyed  secondary  education  throughout  the  Republic, 
concluded  that  it  was  “  isolated  from  life,”  ‘‘  narrow  and 
on^sided,”  unproductive  of  “either  independence  of 
thought  or  initiative  in  action,”  and  stifled  by  “  the  dead 
weight  of  the  examination.” 

These  criticisms  are  not  new  ;  they  have  been  made 
for  many  decades.  For  example,  in  1871  a  Calcutta  college 
principal  wrote  that  : 

Education  has  too  long  been  viewed  in  Bengal  as  the  cramming 
in  a  large  amount  of  ill-digested  knowledge— memory  has  been 
cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  faculties  ;  and  a  class 
of  students  has  been  produced  who,  whatever  crammed  book- 
knowledge  they  iKissess,  have,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions, 
neither  original  ideas  nor  the  power  of  observing  or  judging  for 
themselves. 

Such  quotations  could  be  multiplied.  The  disease 
from  which  Indian  secondary  education  is  suffering  is  of 
long  standing.  The  British  are  blamed  for  introducing  it, 
not  without  reason,  for  they  imposed  instruction  in  an  alien 
tongue  and  made  the  prize  for  proficiency  in  memorising 
a  secure  and  socially  esteemed  job  in  a  Government  office. 
But  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  from  Indian  writers  that  the 

defects  in  secondary  education  now  being  scarified— 
bookishness,  mechanical  and  stereotyped  teaching,  neglect 

of  character  and  personality — were,  to  put  it  mildly,  not 
unknown  in  Indian  schools  before  the  British  occupation. 

It  is  important  to  bear  that  last  point  in  mind  when 
considering  remedies.  And  to  recall  the  long  history  of 

failure  to  inject  new  life  into  Indian  secondary  and  higher 

education.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  main  reforms  advocated 

by  the  1952-53  Commission  have  been  advocated  ever 
since  the  Hunter  Commission  of  1882.  To  take  but  two 
examples:  The  1952-53  Commission  recommends 

“  diversified  courses  ” — ^technical,  commercial,  agricultural 
and  so  on — alongside  the  traditional  academic  one.  So 
did  the  Hunter  Commission.  What  happened  ?  The 

“  B  ”  course  with  a  practical  bias  which  was  introduced 
was  a  dead  failure.  So  have  been  all  subsequent  attempts 
to  introduce  similar  courses.  The  1952-53  Commission 
declares  that  ”  the  supreme  end  of  the  educative  process 
should  be  the  training  of  the  character  and  personality 
of  students  .  .  .”  and  that  “  no  amount  of  improvement 

The  author  has  recently  returned  from  India.  He  was  formerly 

the  editor  of  The  Times  Educational  Supplement. 
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and  reconstruction  in  education  will  bear  much  fruit  if  the 
schools  themselves  are  undermined  by  indiscipline.”  The 
Hunter  Commission  recommended  : 

That  the  importance  of  requiring  inspecting  officers  to  see  that 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  every  school  are  such  as  to  exert 
a  right  influence  on  the  manners,  the  conduct,  and  the  character 
of  pupils,  be  re-affirmed.  (My  italics). 

I  emphasise  these  points  because  there  seems  to  be 
among  educational  administrators  in  India  a  widespread 
belief  that  now  India  is  independent  all  that  is  wanted  is 
more  money  for  the  schools,  and  then  everything  can  be 
put  all  right  quite  quickly.  Conversely,  I  found  equally 
widespread  the  conviction  that  unless  more  money  were 
made  available  nothing  could  be  done.  I  am  the  last 
person  to  deny  the  schools’  desperate  need  for  more 
money — teachers’  salaries  are  deplorably  low,  and  the 
equipment  with  which  they  have  to  work  often  frighteningly 
meagre  and  out  of  date — but  this  dependence  upon  a 
single  factor,  and  the  extremes  of  optimism  and  pessimism 
it  evokes  seem  to  me  in  retrospect  the  most  perturbing 
feature  of  a  depressing  situation. 

I  found  educational  administrators,  with  a  few  out¬ 
standing  exceptions,  reluctant  or  unable  to  discuss  secondary 
education  in  relation  to  society.  Yet  I  became  convinced 
during  my  stay  in  India  that  the  reform  of  Indian  secondary 
education  must  be  begun  outside  the  secondary  schools. 

Not  until  public  pressure  upon  them  forces  them  to  change 

their  ways  will  they  do  so  to  any  great  extent.  At  present 

they  are  doing  what  the  public  wants  them  to  do  :  giving 
every  boy  who  can  get  into  them  a  chance  to  enter  the 
university  and  qualify  for  a  “  white-collar  ”  job,  and  so 

escape  the  life  of  abject  poverty  which  is  the  lot  of  90  per 

cent,  of  all  Indians  to-day.  This  is  a  definitely  anti-social 

job,  for  it  is  segregating  the  “  educated  ”  Indian  from  the 

mass  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  But  it  is  what  the  public 
wants  ;  and  before  the  schools  can  change  public  demand 
must  change. 

There  are,  I  believe,  three  main  means  by  which  public 
opinion  could  most  usefully  be  educated  to  regard  secondary 

education  as  having  other,  and  more  important,  functions 
than  being  the  preparatory  stage  in  the  training  of  a 
Government  clerk.  First,  through  including  explanation 
of  those  functions  in  the  programme  of  Social  Education 
(which  personally  I  regard  as  the  most  important  and 
encouraging  educational  development  in  India  to-day). 
Second,  by  pushing  ahead  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
efficiency  with  the  transformation  of  conventional  primary 
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education  into  Basic  Education.  And  third,  by  the  univer-  tion,  with  its  emphasis  upon  craftsmanship  and  cooperative 
sities  resolutely  refusing  to  admit  as  undergraduates  any  work,  will  send  up  to  the  secondary  school  pupils  capable 
but  those  obviously  capable  of  profiting  from  higher  of  taking  other  types  of  courses  besides  the  academic, 
education  of  an  academic  character.  And  the  universities,  by  restricting  entry  to  suitably 

Parents  and  employers  must  be  convinced  of  the  value  equipped  applicants,  will  correct  the  top-heaviness  (rf 
of  secondary  education  in  its  own  right,  as  a  broad  general  Indian  education,  reduce  graduate  unemployment,  and 
education,  capable  of  being  imparted  through  many  media,  divert  many  young  men  to  the  fields  of  industry,  agriculture 
which,  building  on  the  foundation  of  a  sound  primary  and  commerce,  where  they  are  sorely  needed, 
education,  fits  young  people  either  for  direct  entry  into  Until  such  measures  are  taken  1  fear  that  attempts  at 

employment  or  for  more  advanced  studies.  Basic  Educa-  purely  internal  reform  will  have  little  effect. 


TAGORE’S  INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 


By  Ajit  Gain  {Calcutta) 

ONE  hundred  miles  away  from  the  crowded  city  of  studies,  Pali,  Prakit,  Bengali  and  Hindi  literature.  Medieval 
Calcutta  there  is  Santiniicetan,  a  place  where  students  Indian  religions.  Comparative  religion,  Persian,  Arabic  and 
and  teachers  from  all  over  the  world  have  been  Islamic  studies.  Classes  in  classical  and  modern  Chinese, 
assembling  for  the  last  half  a  century.  In  this  wide  expanse  classical  Tibetan  and  German  are  held  regularly, 
of  eroding  land  with  its  characteristic  red  soil,  the  poet 
Rabindranath  Tagore  founded  his  “  forest  school  ”  in  1901 
with  half  a  dozen  students  and  teachers.  He  named  it 
“  Visva  Bharati  ”  (“  where  the  whole  world  finds  its 
shelter  ”)  and  wrote  of  it  later,  “  Visva  Bharati  represents 
India  where  she  has  her  wealth  of  mind  which  is  for  all. 

Visva  Bharati  acknowledges  India’s  obligation  to  offer  to 
others  the  hospitality  of  her  best  culture  and  India’s  right 
to  accept  from  others  their  best.” 

Tagore  believed  in  an  education  that  should  not  be 
separated  from  Nature.  In  his  boyhood  days,  he  refused 
to  join  any  city  school  precisely  for  this  reason  and  later 
established  this  “  forest  school  ”  representing  India’s 
educational  institutions  of  the  Vedic  days.  Here,  classes 
are  held  in  the  open  air,  if  possible  under  the  trees. 

Children’s  schools  (primary  standards),  secondary 
schools,  college  and  research  sections  complete  the  whole 
educational  structure  of  this  University.  With  its  depart¬ 
ments  of  music,  dance,  art,  handicrafts  and  informal  study 
circles,  a  willing  student  may  receive  a  liberal  arts  education 
— a  significant  rarity  in  big  cities. 

Subjects  for  advanced  study  and  research  include 
Vedic  and  Classical  Sanskrit  literature  ;  Hindu,  Jain  and 
Buddhist  Philosophy,  Indo-Aryan  Linguistics,  Zoroastrian 


The  Guest  House,  the  oldest  building  at  Santiniicetan 

Visva  Bharati  Central  library,  with  its  publications  j 
exchange  programme  with  most  of  the  Universities  through¬ 
out  the  world,  is  one  of  the  few  well-equipped  libraries 
in  India. 

Although  Tagore  founded  his  school  imbued  with 
this  lofty  ideal,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  steer  his  Universi^ 
through  safe  waters. 


The  constant  irritation  which 
Tagore  suffered  because  of  the  financial  troubles  connected] 
with  the  running  of  his  University,  was  shared  by  Gandhi 
and  Nehru.  Mahatma  Gandhi  promised  the  poet  before 
the  latter’s  death  at  Calcutta  in  1941,  that  the  country 
would  save  Santiniketan. 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  is  the  chancellor  of  Visva  Bharati  | 
University,  kept  this  promise  of  the  ‘‘  father  of  the  nation.” 
In  1951,  he  moved  a  Bill  in  the  Indian  Parliament  which 
empowered  the  Central  Ministry  of  Education  to  take  over 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the  University. 

True  to  its  international  character,  a  number  of  forcig® 
professors  are  teaching  at  Santiniketan,  and  each  year 
dozens  of  students  assemble  here  from  overseas  countri* 


The  Uttarayan  building,  where  Tagore  lived 
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CONFUCIAN  CfflNA 

By  Sir  John  Pratt 


CHINA  is  as  large  as  Europe  and  her  population  is 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  human  race.  Differences  of 
climate,  soil  and  physical  characteristics,  which  are 
greater  even  than  those  in  Europe,  have  imposed  on  her 
people  different  types  of  housing,  crops,  domestic  animals 
and  transport,  but  while  Europe  is  divided  into  many 
nation  states,  China  has  been  welded  into  one  community 
possessing  a  common  culture.  If  we  could  imagine  the 
people  of  Europe  from  Oslo  to  Rome  and  from  Brussels 
to  Constantinople  gathered  up  into  one  political  body  with 
one  language,  one  system  of  education,  one  civil  service, 
the  same  customs,  traditions  and  beliefs,  no  frontiers  and 
no  national  armies,  we  could  then  begin  to  realise  what 
China’s  civilisation  has  achieved. 

Before  the  dawn  of  history  the  Chinese  invented  a 
^tem  of  writing  in  which  ideas  are  expressed  by  means 
of  pictograms,  and  as  this  written  language  is  not  affected 
by  changes  in  dialects  it  became  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
Confucian  culture  was  carried  into  every  home  and  into 
every  village  school.  Learning  was  the  only  avenue  to 
rank  and  power.  The  tradition  of  an  educated  official 
dass  may  be  traced  back  to  about  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  by  far  the  oldest  tradition  in  human 
I^ry  and  by  establishing  and  maintaining  it  the  Chinese 
have  successfully  governed  an  Empire  that  was  in  the  past 
the  contemporary  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  It  has 
persisted  without  fundamental  change  down  to  the  present 
time  and  at  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  it  was  still  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  Empire  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
then  fell  into  one  of  its  recurrent  periods  of  decline  and  a 
century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the  inner  decay  was 
checked  and  the  Confucian  system  was  revitalised  by  cross 
fertilisation  with  ideas  from  abroad.  The  Chinese  believe 
that  the  Government  now  established  in  Peking  has  received 
the  Mandate  of  Heaven,  for  it  has  brought  new  life  to  the 
people  of  China. 

The  Chinese  never  suffered  from  the  slave  foundation 
of  society  which  was  the  source  of  such  great  evils  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  West.  They  never  set  up  a  Monarch  to 
be  worshipped  as  a  God  nor  did  they  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Deity  was  a  Divine  Despot  ruling  over  a  Slave 
Universe.  Chinese  civilisation  grew  up  on  the  great 
North  China  plain  where  village  communities  scattered 
over  wide  areas  supplied  the  labour  and  the  skilled  leader¬ 
ship  required  to  control  the  floods.  As  these  communities 
expanded  into  the  state  they  held  to  the  family  as  the  ideal 
pattern  for  all  forms  of  human  association  ;  life  on  earth 
was  life  in  the  continuity  of  the  universe  and  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  was  the  sole  foundation  of  the  social 
order.  The  Emperor  was  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  the 
Parent  of  his  people,  and  he  received  the  Mandate  of 
Heaven  to  secure  the  welfare  of  his  people.  In  a  well 


ordered  family  men  do  not  enforce  their  rights  but  seek 
rather  to  perform  their  mutual  obligations.  The  ideal 
Ruler,  therefore,  is  the  Scholar  Prince  who  seeks  by  every 
means  in  his  power — by  education,  exhortation  and,  above 
all,  by  the  transforming  influence  of  example  (which  the 
Chinese  call  hua) — to  persuade  men  to  recognise  and  to 
perform  their  obligations.  To  help  him  in  this  task  he 
selects  his  officials  from  the  intellectual  elite  who  are 
accepted  and  looked  up  to  by  the  people  as  their  leaders. 

Of  all  the  means  adopted  to  educate  men  to  a  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  the  most  outstanding  and  the  most 
characteristic  is  the  elaborate  organisation  and  classification 
of  the  social  order.  In  the  Confucian  classics,  which  are 
memorised  by  children  at  an  early  age,  great  importance 
is  attached  to  classifying,  arranging  in  order  and  regulation 
in  minute  detail.  Names  must  be  correct.  The  name  of 
every  object  must  exactly  describe  its  nature  and  function, 
and  where  an  individual  is  concerned  there  must  be  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  his  precise  place  in  the  family  and  in 
society  so  that  all  may  know  the  behaviour  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  expected  of  him.  The  Book  of  Rites  prescribes  not 
only  the  ceremonies  for  such  matters  as  marriage,  funerals, 
mourning  and  the  cult  of  ancestors  but  even  the  correct 
behaviour  in  every  conceivable  situation  that  may  arise  in 
daily  life.  Every  individual  is  caught  up  in  a  network  of  rules 
and  regulations  designed  to  promote  harmony  by  removing 
uncertainty  as  to  right  behaviour.  The  emphasis  is  always 
on  persuasion  not  compulsion  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
laws  promulgated  by  the  Government. 

In  China  a  law  sets  up  an  ideal  standard  of  conduct  to 
which  men  should  try  to  conform.  It  is  not  a  command  but 
an  exhortation,  and  failure  to  reach  the  ideal  standard  is 
not  followed  by  sanctions  except  in  cases  where  the  conduct 
of  the  individual  has  been  a  menace  to  the  state.  Nor  is  it 
deemed  desirable  that  the  Government  should  intervene 
to  settle  disputes  or  differences  of  opinion,  for  men  should 
be  willing  to  accept  the  friendly  advice  of  neighbours  or 
the  arbitration  of  guilds  or  Chambers  of  Commerce.  “  As 
an  arbiter  in  litigation  ”  said  Confucius  “  I  am  no  better 
than  other  men  but  surely  the  grand  object  to  achieve  is 
that  there  should  be  no  litigation  at  all.”  When  disputes 
are  brought  into  the  Court  of  the  District  Magistrate  (who 
is  known  as  the  Fu  Mu  Kuan — ^the  Father  Mother  official) 
it  is  discreditable  to  both  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  if 
there  are  too  many  such  cases  it  brings  discredit  on  the 
District  Magistrate  as  well  for  it  is  proof  that  he  has  failed 
to  maintain  by  exhortation  and  example  the  moral  tone  of 
the  District  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  Chinese,  as  many  of  us  have  discovered,  are  a  most 
attractive  and  delightful  people  to  live  among.  The 
Englishman  who  goes  to  China  finds  in  their  way  of  life  a 
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reflection  of  the  more  endearing  characteristics  of  the 
social  order  we  have  built  up  in  England.  Margaret  Mead, 
a  distinguished  American  anthropologist  has  described 
'*  the  delicate  articulation  of  British  life,  the  elaborate  class 
structure,  the  interweaving  of  appropriate  roles  between  indivi¬ 
duals  of  different  classes,  age,  sex,  and  experience.  As  each 
person  acts  his  behaviour  contains  implicit  in  it  the  behaviour 
which  is  appropriate  and  expected  from  other  people  .  .  .  Each 
person  is  a  perfect  part  of  a  complex  picture.” 

It  is  true  that  we  hold  firmly  to  the  Rule  of  Law  which  the 
Chinese  just  as  firmly  reject,  but  the  deepest  secret  of 
English  social  existence,  as  Sir  Louis  Namier  has  pointed 
out,  is  that  the  Englishman  does  not  try  to  enforce  every 


right  that  he  possesses  : 

“  English  freedom  and  English  democracy,  and  the  limitatio* 
set  on  both,  have  their  living  force  in  feelings  of  respect :  respect 
for  the  individual,  for  human  rights,  for  prescriptive  rights,  for 
social  superiority  ...  On  feelings  of  respect  are  built  those  silent 
compromises  which  render  possible  a  civilised  hutnu 
existence.” 

Another  and  a  more  compelling  reason  for  the 
affection  that  the  Chinese  inspire  is  their  conception  of 
government  by  hua,  for  those  who  practice  hua  believe 
that  “  all  from  the  Son  of  Heaven  down  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  should  consider  the  cultivation  of  personality  at 
the  root  of  everything.” 


FABULOUS  FLOTSAM  OF  THE  ORIENT 

By  David  Gunaton 


Personal  Column,  The  Times,  15th  July,  1954 


OF  all  the  strange  flotsam  of  the  seven  seas,  ambergris  is 
by  far  the  strangest.  Floating  gold,  fabulous  flotsam, 
priceless  refuse — call  it  what  you  will,  it  remains  one  of  the 
queerest  substances  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  one  with  more 
mystery,  lore  and  legend  about  it  than  perhaps  any  other. 
Throu^out  its  long  and  changing  history  ambergris  has  been 
sought  after  by  man  as  a  highly  precious  commodity.  In 
many  ways  it  is  remarkable  that  to-day  it  should  still  be  highly 
priz^,  and  that  watchful  skippers,  hopeful  whale-men  and  alert 
beachcombers  should  still  look  forward  to  chancing  on  a  mass 
of  the  stuff. 

Everyone  to-day  knows  that  ambergris  is  a  pathological 
secretion  of  a  sick  sperm  whale,  a  kind  of  bile,  if  you  like,  but  the 
knowledge  came  slowly.  Men  knew  of  the  value  of  it  long  before 
they  realised  its  true  origin.  They  sought  it  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  some  of  which  sound  surprising  to  modem  ears,  and 
when  it  came  only  conjecture  could  try  to  answer.  In  earlier 
times  sperm  whales  were  exceedingly  common  creatures.  The 
sub-tropical  seas  must' have  teemed  with  them,  as  the  oceans 
of  the  world  no  doubt  teemed  with  whales  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
That  was  before  men  started  seriously  to  hunt  them.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  discharge  of  ambergris  from  the  bilious  cachalots 
must  have  been  many  times  greater  than  it  is  to-day  when  the 
species  is  perilously  near  extinction.  Large  quantities  of  the 
wax-like  substance  left  the  gaping  mouths  of  over-fed  whales  to 
float  about  the  lonely  seas  and,  often  enough,  to  get  washed 
up  on  beaches  as  far  apart  as  India  and  Barbary.  No  doubt 
tons  of  it  had  been  washed  up  for  long  centuries  before  human 
beings  began  to  take  note  of  such  things,  but  whoever  first 
discovered  a  lump  of  the  dark  grey,  heavily-smelling  product 
and  decided  it  might  prove  useful,  no  one  knows.  Primitive 
savage  that  he  was,  he  probably  tried  to  eat  it.  In  the  course 
of  time  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  with 
this  dull-looking  flotsam,  for  at  various  times  in  the  earth's 
history  it  has  been  used  for  such  diverse  purposes  as  a  medicine. 


a  love  potion,  a  food,  a  savoury  garnishing,  an  ingredient  for 
wine  and  a  fixative  for  perfumes. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is  how  these  different  uses, 
some  of  which  at  least  are  genuine  enough,  first  came  to  bt 
discovered.  How  long  did  it  take,  for  instance,  to  discover 
that  the  irregular  chunks  of  this  musky  wax  would  greatly 
improve  the  flavour  of  certain  kinds  of  wine  if  used  in  the  right 
way  and  in  the  right  quantities  ?  The  mysteries  surrounding 
ambergris  are  as  fantastic  as  the  stuff  itself. 

We  know  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years  men  believed  that  it  was  a  minenl 
substance,  a  kind  of  resinous  bitumen.  Ancient  alchemists 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  erupted  from  volcanic  fountains 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean.  This  confusion  with  actual 
bituminous  substances  led  men  to  hold  that  it  was  merely  a 
form  of  ordinary  amber,  the  product  of  fossilised  coniferous 
trees.  They  called  it  amber-gris  (or  gris-amber,  the  two  terras 
being  apparently  synonymous  for  some  time) — grey  amber— 
to  avoid  confusion  with  the  true  amber.  So  at  first  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  mineral  product,  then  a  vegetable  one,  but  never 
an  animal  one.  Just  when  the  real  origin  of  ambergris  (or 
“  ambergrease  ”  as  English  mariners  from  the  fifteenth  century 
onwards  began  to  call  it  in  error)  was  discovered  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  was  known  to  come  from  whales  by  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

It  is  only  comparatively  recently,  however,  that  fuller 
details  of  what  ambergris  really  is  have  come  to  light  from  the 
great  darkness  of  human  ignorance  about  whales  generally. 
We  know  now  that  only  sperm  whales  are  responsible  for  this 
precious  commodity.  Sperms  are  the  tigers  of  the  large  whales. 
They  are  the  biggest  representatives  of  the  toothed  whak 
family,  and  may  reach  a  length  of  sixty  feet  and  a  weight  of  as 
many  tons  when  full  grown.  Anyone  who  has  read  Moby  Dick 
will  know  that  the  cunning,  ferocity  and  sheer  aggressiveness  of 
these  great  creatures  is  no  myth.  With  their  enormous  barrel- 
shaped  heads  full  of  liquid  spermaceti,  their  formidable  double 
row  of  four  inch  ivory  teeth  and  their  reputation,  there  can  be 
fewer  denizens  of  the  deep  more  unpleasant  to  encounter. 
Unhampered  by  man,  sperm  whales  still  lead  a  fairly  adventurous 
life,  for  their  daily  meals  are  often  only  secured  after  considerabk 
struggles  with  the  giant  squids  and  cuttlefish  that  form  their 
food.  Diving  to  immense  depths  under  the  sea,  the  sperm 
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dislodge  these  grotesque  Crustacea  (which  produce  the 
iflli-like  protective  camouflage  dye  used  to  make  artists’  sepia) 
their  rocky  lairs.  The  squids  usually  put  up  a  good  tight 
and  the  head  and  face  of  an  attacking  sperm  whale  may  often 
be  scarred  and  lacerated  quite  deeply  before  the  huge  jaws 
dote  for  ever  like  a  deathly  trap  on  the  hapless  victim.  The 
trailing  tentacles  are  bitten  off  and  the  body  swallowed.  It  is 
oidy  some  time  afterwards  that  the  ambergris  is  produced. 
For  some  unknown  reason  the  creatures  which  are  the  natural 
food  of  the  whales  sometimes  disagree  with  them.  The  sharp 
bomy  beaks  of  the  squids  and  cuttlefish  irritate  the  whale’s 
intestines  sufficiently  to  cause  the  viscous,  waxy  secretion  so 
pfued  by  the  human  race.  It  is  voided  through  the  mouth  and 
00  contact  with  the  air  sets  into  a  soft,  rather  cheese-like 
substance  which  floats  on  the  water.  In  all  quantities  of 
andsergris— and  it  may  be  found  in  lumps  weighing  from  a  few 
pounds  only  to  several  tons — are  found  embedded  dozens  of  the 
horny  cuttlefish  beaks,  which  resemble  the  beaks  of  giant 
parrots.  Not  all  sperm  whales  are  afflicted  in  this  way,  but 
apparently  an  individual  that  once  produces  ambergris  will 
ahrays  do  so.  Occasionally,  whalers  will  dismember  a  sperm 
to  find  its  inside  choked  with  the  stuff  ;  sometimes  again  it  will 
discharge  a  quantity  on  dying  from  the  whaler’s  harpoon. 

In  appearance  ambergris  is  difficult  to  describe.  Melville 
described  it  as  “very  unctuous  and  savoury,’’  like  “ripe  Windsor 
soap,  or  rich  mottled  old  cheese.’’  Frank  T.  Bullen  (whose 
Cndse  of  the  Cachalot  contains  may  interesting  accounts  of 
sperm  whales  in  the  old  days)  called  it  “  white  and  semi¬ 
transparent  looking.’’  It  varies  in  colour  from  whitish  grey  to 
black,  is  light  and  fairly  soft  and  possesses  a  queer,  not  wholly 
unpleasant,  smell.  Nowadays,  of  course,  it  is  used  solely  for 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

AUSTRALIAN  ECONOMY 
AND  ASIA 

By  C,  P.  Puzey  (Melbourne) 

The  re-awakening  of  the  East,  the  demand  for  better 
living  standards  and  the  need  for  more  stable  and 
better  balanced  economies,  calls  for  technical  assistance 
in  both  primary  and  secondary  industries  as  well  as 
direction  and  leadership  in  the  fields  of  administration, 
medicine,  hygiene,  and  education. 

Although  Australia  is  one  of  the  world’s  major  food 
exporting  nations,  she  can  never  be  the  granary  of  the 
East.  But  she  can,  and  does,  assist  materially  in  supple¬ 
menting  normal  supplies.  This  occurs  particularly  in 
times  of  emergency  such  as  the  famines  with  which  Asia 
is  cursed — Australia  recently  has  made  gifts  of  wheat  to 
India,  Ceylon  and  Pakistan.  Before  the  end  of  the  present 
century,  however,  Australia  will  have  little  surplus  food¬ 
stuffs  for  export.  They  will  be  required  to  feed  her  own 
people. 

Therefore,  in  the  long  term  it  is  better  to  direct  our 
efforts  to  helping  Asia  increase  her  own  food  production. 
To  this  end,  we  are  taking  positive  action  by  providing 
agricultural  tractors  and  implements,  pumping  equipment 
for  water  supply,  transport  units,  etc.,  to  India,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  available  advisory  experts  to  their  schools  and 
agricultural  districts. 

Another  phase  of  assistance  is  the  teaching  in  our 
schools  and  universities  of  Asian  students.  Up  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  205  Asian  students  had  completed  training 
in  Australia  under  the  Colombo  Plan  Technical  Cooperative 
Scheme,  and  210  were  still  in  training.  These  students 
came  from  Brunei,  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia, 
Malaya,  Nepal,  North  Borneo,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
Sarawak,  Singapore,  and  Thailand.  A  further  350  students 
have  been  accepted  for  training  under  various  United 
Nations  Schemes.  In  addition,  2,800  students  from  Asia 
are  in  Australian  schools  under  their  own  resources. 

The  first  step  has  been  taken  (as  a  pilot  effort)  by  the 
Overseas  Students  Coordinating  Committee  to  look  after 
these  foreign  students.  A  hostel  is  to  be  erected  in 
Melbourne  and  will  probably  be  followed  by  hostels  in 
other  cities.  Singapore,  Sarawak,  and  the  Victorian 
Government  have  voluntarily  made  contributions  to  the 

TIh  atillior  ■  llw  Diraclor  of  tht  AuMnilMn  InduMnn  Dtvalofv 
nwM  AMOciMioii,  Maiboynw. 


cost.  These  students  are  learning  our  skills  in  adnuai^ 
tration  and  production  techniques.  By  daily  contact  wift 
other  students  and  by  living  among  us  a  greater  spirit  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  is  being  bom.  Moreover,  these 
students  are  gaining  a  better  appreciation  of  the  inter* 
relation  of  our  economies.  This  greater  friendship  was 
recently  epitomised  when  India  made  a  generous  gesture 
by  donating  £1,000  to  New  South  Wales  and  £1,000  to 
Queensland  for  the  relief  of  flood  victims  following 
disastrous  floods  in  those  states. 

Geographically,  Australia  is  well  situated  to  supply 
capital  equipment,  semi-processed  materials  and  tech^ 
skill  to  the  growing  industries.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world 
we  want  many  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  East.  Australia 
is  within  7  hours  flying  time  and  7  days  steaming  tiine  of 
Singapore.  A  regular  air  service  of  41  trips  each  way 
operates  every  four  weeks  between  Australian  and  Asian 
airports.  The  total  number  of  passenger  seats  available 
over  the  period  is  1,383.  In  addition  to  mail  steamen 
passing  through  the  East  to  or  from  Australia,  eleven  to 
fourteen  cargo  vessels  leave  Australia  monthly,  with  an 
average  cargo  lift  of  approximately  95,000  tons. 

The  fall  in  world  demand  and  prices  of  the  raw  materials 
indigenous  to  the  East — rubber,  tin,  chromite,  jute  and 
cotton — has  had  a  drastic  effect  on  the  economy  of  many 
eastern  countries.  This  has  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Colombo  Plan  and  other  foreign  aid  programmes 
because  local  revenues  are  insufficient  to  enable  the  countries 
concerned  to  meet  their  financial  obligations  under  such 
plans.  The  stabilisation  of  the  prices  of  raw  materials  is 
one  of  the  world’s  major  worries. 

During  the  Calendar  year  1953,  Australian  exports 
to  east  Asian  countries  were  valued  at  £A  160,240,000 
(approximately  18  per  cent,  of  total  exports),  and  imports 
were  valued  at  £A  160,240,000  (approximately  13|  percent 
of  total  imports).  Australia’s  trade  was  in  balance,  on 
average,  with  most  eastern  countries  except  Japan  (imports 
£3,252,000,  exports  £75,804,000).  Japan’s  chief  purchases 
from  Australia,  however,  were  wools,  which  provided 
employment  in  Japan  and  enabled  her  manufacturers  to 
earn  foreign  currency.  There  is  little  extra  Australia 
can  import  from  Japan  except  by  transfering  purchases  j 
from  our  traditional  suppliers  such  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  West  Germany. 

China,  whose  industrial  resurgence  has  doubled 
manufacturing  production  since  1949,  calls  for  imports  (rf 
capital  plant,  machine  tools,  hand  tools,  etc.  She  could  be 
an  important  customer  of  Australia  if  we  do  not  build  up 
antagonisms.  In  return  we  could  take  from  ChiBi 
considerable  quantities  of  minerals  and  other  raw  material! 

Australia  has  invested  capital  in  the  East  in  tii 
production,  rubber,  timber,  glassmaking  and  in  commercal 
enterprises.  More  capital  would  be  invested  but  for  the 
feeling  that  such  investment  has  too  great  a  risk  factot 
The  neo-socialism  of  these  countries,  in  which  the 
governments  will  not  give  long-term  guarantees  of  freedoa 
from  seizure,  of  permission  to  export  profits,  and  of  spesd|f 
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amortisation  of  plant,  does  not  provide  a  suitable  climate 
for  foreign  investment. 

The  East  with  its  many  different  races,  religions  and 
languages,  requires  a  deep  understanding.  It  seeks  respect 
for  its  ideologies  and  is  demanding  that  its  voice  should  be 
heard  in  the  councils  of  international  affairs.  Without  this 
sympathy  and  understanding,  a  natural  economic  climate 
cannot  be  engendered. 

Australia,  by  its  proximity  to  the  Asian  countries,  is 
learning  a  fuller  understanding  of  these  people  and  a 
feeling  of  real  friendship  is  growing.  Her  economic  future 
will  become  more  and  more  a  matter  of  closer  relation 
with  the  countries  of  Asia. 
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influence  India's  ancient,  interwoven  cultures 
can  only  be  judged  by  those  directly  involved. 
That  is  why  the  experience  of  the  National 
Bank  of  India  can  be  so  helpful  to  British 
businessmen.  The  Bank's  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  life  in  the  areas  which  it  serves  is 
always  at  hand  to  guide  those  wishing  to 
trade  there.  Enquiries  are  welcomed  at  the 
Head  Office  or  at  any  branch. 
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HOLLAND’S  TRADE 
WITH  EAST  ASIA 

HOLLAND'S  trade  with  East  Asian  countries  in  19S3  has 
shown  a  considerable  increase  compared  with  1952.  Her 
exports  to  Japan  reached  the  39.7m.  guilders  mark  as 
against  15.5m.  guilders  in  1952.  As  Holland’s  imports  from 
Japan  were  nearly  static  (they  amounted  in  1952  to  28.5  and  in 
1953  to  27.2m.  guilders),  her  balance  of  trade  with  Japan,  which 
was  unfavourable  in  1952,  became  favourable  in  1953. 

During  1953  Holland’s  main  imports  from  Japan  were 
{in  million  guilders)  :  timber  and  timber  products  (4.3)  ; 
chemical  products  (1.6)  ;  woven  fabrics,  clothing,  etc.  (10.4)  ; 
ceramics  (1.2)  ;  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof  (3.8). 

Holland’s  main  exports  to  Japan  in  1953  were  {in  million 
guilders)  :  cheese  (1.5)  ;  meat,  fish  and  fish  products  (0.7)  ; 
confectionery  (2.3)  ;  cocoa  butter  (8.8)  ;  copper  and  copper 
products  (1.0)  ;  lead  (2.6)  ;  zinc  (4.2)  ;  machinery,  apparatus 
and  electrical  machinery  (6.2). 

Japan  classifies  Holland  as  an  “  open  account  ”  country. 
Due  to  the  large  deficit  in  Japan's  balance  of  payments,  she  is 
trying  to  adjust  her  balance  of  payments  by  the  conclusion  of 
bilateral  trade  agreements  with  the  “  open  account  ”  countries 
and  therefore  the  prospects  of  Holland’s  exports  to  Japan  appear 
to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  Holland’s  imports  from  Japan. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1954  Holland’s  imports 
from  Japan  amounted  to  7. 1  m.  guilders,  and  her  exports  to  Japan 
to  18.4m.  guilders  which,  in  fact,  represents  a  further  increase 
of  Holland’s  exports  and  a  decrease  of  her  imports.  Among 
Dutch  banks  the  Netherlands’  Trading  Society,  Amsterdam,  is 
very  active  in  Japan,  where  it  has  offices  in  Kobe,  Osaka  and 
Tokyo. 

The  Netherlands’  trade  with  China  witnessed  a  spectacular 
increase  in  1953  when  the  imports  from  China  reached  the  value 
of  57.5m.  guilders  (1952 — 18.5),  while  Holland’s  exports  to 
China  reached  the  value  of  15.2m.  guilders  (1952 — 0.1).  The 
main  imports  from  China  consisted  of  dried  seeds  (pulse),  soya 
beans,  groundnuts,  and  other  oil  seeds  and  fruits,  as  well  as 
vegetable  fats  and  oils. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1954,  however,  trade  with 
China  has  declined  considerably.  Imports  from  China 
amounted  to  only  5.2m.  guilders  and  the  exports  to  0.8m. 
guilders — the  latter  consisted  of  chemical  products  and  pharma¬ 
ceuticals.  Dutch  business  men  realise  the  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  trade  with  China  and  point  out  that  as  Holland 


has  a  highly  adverse  trade  balance  with  that  country  the  export 
trade  to  China  should  be  boosted,  and  that  in  connection  with 
the  industrialisation  plans  of  China  Dutch  industry  has  good 
scope  in  that  country.  A  group  of  Dutch  business  men 
contacted  Chinese  representatives  during  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Dutch  exports  to  Formosa  declined  from  8.5m.  guilders  in 
1952  to  2.2m.  guilders  in  1953,  and  declined  further  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1954  to  0.4  m.  guilders.  Holland’s  imports 
from  Formosa,  which  were  insignificant  in  1952,  reached 
26.5m.  guilders  in  1953,  when  Holland  imported  crude  cane 
sugartothe  value  of  26.3m.  guilders.  During  the  first  four  months 
of  1954  the  value  of  imports  was  less  than  200,000  guilders. 

Holland’s  trade  with  Hong  Kong  in  1953  increased  as 
against  1952.  The  exports  to  Hong  Kong,  which  amounted  to 
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45.6ni.  guilders  in  1952,  rose  to  48m.  guilders  in  1953  and  reached 
the  17m.  guilders  mark  during  the  first  four  months  of  1954. 
In  1953  Holland’s  main  exports  to  Hong  Kong  were  dairy 
products  and  goods  of  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  paper, 
textile,  machine-building  and  electro-technical  industries. 

Netherlands’  imports  from  Hong  Kong  increased  from  5.8m. 
guilders  in  1952  to  1 1.im.  guilders  in  1953,  but  show  a  decrease 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1954,  when  their  value  amounted 
to  less  than  2m.  guilders.  The  main  imports  from  Hong  Kong 
are  oil-seeds  (pulse)  and  vegetable  oils. 

Dutch  exports  to  Macao,  which  amounted  to  438,(X)0 
guilders  in  1952  and  to  549,000  guilders  in  1953,  show  the  value 
of  419,000  guilders  during  the  first  four  months  of  1954.  The 
1954  exports  consisted  entirely  of  copper. 

Holland’s  exports  to  South  Korea,  which  amounted  to 
300,000  guilders  only  in  1952,  reached  the  value  of  3,3m.  guilders 
in  1953,  but  dropped  to  31,000  guilders  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1954. 


Belgian-Thai  Trade 

AS  in  other  markets  of  S.E.  Asia,  competition  is  strong 
in  Thailand.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  particularly 
are  competing  for  orders  to  be  placed  in  connection 
with  the  development  projects  of  the  country,  and  Japan 
takes  an  increasing  share. 

An  additional  difficulty  in  securing  orders  from  this 
market  is  the  fact  that  while  up  to  the  end  of  1953  the 
Thailand  Government  pursued  a  liberal  import  policy  (in 


1952  the  value  of  total  imports  was  50%  higher  than  in 
1951),  a  policy  of  austerity  has  been  introduced  since 
November,  1953.  This  policy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
country’s  financial  situation  has  been  deteriorating  and  to 
the  widening  discrepancy  between  the  official  and  the  free 
market  exchange  rates. 

Despite  these  obstacles  and  difficulties  Belgium  was 
able  to  consolidate  her  sales  in  Thailand,  and  while  the 
percentage  of  Thailand’s  orders  placed  in  the  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  Union  is  still  very  small,  they  have  been 
increasing  steadily  over  the  past  few  years.  The  value  of 
the  Union’s  exports  to  Thailand  was  as  follows  : 

1948— US$628,000  ;  1949— US$1’4  million  ;  1950— 
US$r7  million  ;  1951— US$4-1  million  ;  1952— US$4-3 
million,  and  1953 — nearly  US$5  million.  During  1953  the 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metal  products  repre¬ 
sented  nearly  60%  of  Belgium’s  total  exports  to  that 
country,  and  have  nearly  doubled  as  against  1952. 

The  exports  of  cardboard  and  paper  products  as  well 
as  of  machinery  and  electrical  equipment  increased  too, 
the  value  of  machinery  exports  reached  US$572,000  and 
that  of  electrical  equipment  US$180,000  in  1953.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  reduction  of  exports  of  cotton  goods,  glass 
products  and  railway  material,  arms  and  ammunition,  took 
place  in  1953.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Belgium 
occupies  an  important  place  in  supplying  Thailand  with 
photographic  products. 

Belgium  imports  from  Thailand  mainly  cereals,  hard 
fibres  and  timber. 
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CHINESE  TRADE  MISSION  VISITS 

BRITAIN 

By  A,  James 


OR  the  first  time  since  the  establishing  of  the  new  regime  in  China 

an  official  Chinese  mission  visited  the  United  Kingdom  recently. 

This  Trade  Mission  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sino-British 
Trade  Committee,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Association  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  China  Association,  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Union  of  Manufacturers.  Its  aim  was  of  an  exploratory 

character,  and  both  sides  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  about  the 
results  of  this  visit. 

On  leaving  London,  members  of  the  Chinese  mission  expressed 
their  conviction  that  their  visit  had  been  helpful  to  the  development  of 
Sino-British  trade.  They  welcomed  the  decision  to  arrange  for  a 
visit  of  a  group  of  British  industrialists  and  traders  to  China. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Sino-British  Trade  Committee 
the  talks  covered  the  following  subjects  :  trade  systems  and  contracts  ; 

the  functions  of  the  merchant  and  the  utilisation  of  Hong  Kong ; 
technical  services  and  the  representation  of  British  manufacturing 
firms  in  China  ;  methods  of  payment  and  trading  terms,  including 
contracts,  inspection  of  goods  and  arbitration  ;  and  the  registration 
of  British  trade  marks  in  China.  The  statement  adds  that  “  on  these 
matters  there  was  a  useful  exchange  of  views  and  satisfactory  progress 
was  made  towards  reaching  an  understanding.”  While  the  talks  with 

the  Committee  covered  general  questions  (the  Sino-British  Trade 
Committee  does  not  conduct  any  commercial  transactions)  more 
specific  questions  were  discussed  by  the  Chinese  Trade  Mission  with 
representatives  of  25  British  industrial  and  trade  organisations,  and 
with  a  large  number  of  individual  traders  and  manufacturers.  Several 
factories  were  visited  by  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  day 


is  not  far  off  when  the  Chinese  authorities  will  have  their  office  in 

London  and  Chinese  trade  experts  will  be  visiting  Britain  regularly. 

The  Chinese  Trade  Mission  declared  that  in  the  next  12  months 
China  required  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  to  the  value  of  £4-5m.,  and 
fertilisers  for  about  £3-4m.  In  the  pharmaceutical  field,  their  require¬ 
ments  in  antibiotics  alone  are  estimated  at  20-30m.  vials.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  heavy  demand  in  China  for  rayon  and  wool  tops,  complete 

electric  generating  plants  with  a  total  capacity  of  more  than  100,000 

kilowatts,  and  at  least  over  500,000  tons  of  metals,  including  tin  plates, 

steel  plates  and  steel  tubes.  Furthermore,  China  needs  large 
quantities  of  non-ferrous  metals,  including  copper  and  aluminium, 
locomotives,  lorries,  machinery,  tele-communication  equipment  and 
scientific  instruments. 

China  offers  for  export  oils  and  oil  seeds  (soya  beans,  groundnut 

kernels,  wood  oil),  rice,  mixed  beans,  foodstuffs  (egg  products,  frozen 

pork),  silk  and  silk  piece  goods,  bristles,  carpets  and  rugs,  furs  and 

skins,  wool  and  hair,  feathers,  minerals  (antimony,  talcum,  magnesite 
clinkers,  bauxite,  gypsum,  graphite,  fluorspan,  alumina),  bunker  coal, 
tobacco  leaves,  ramie,  vegetable  medicinal  substances,  handicraft, 
lace,  tea  and  sundries,  including  pig  skins. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  China  is  engaged  on  an  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programme  unprecedented  in  her  history,  her  past  foreign  trade 

figures  do  not  provide  a  reliable  guide  for  the  scope  of  future  trading 
possibilities  with  China.  The  Chinese  Mission  expressed  its  regret 
that  “  Britain  is  still  exercising  a  certain  measure  of  discrimination 
against  trade  with  China.”  This  discrimination  is  the  main  obstacle 
of  normalisation  of  Sino-British  trade  which,  according  to  the  Chinese, 
could  otherwise  reach  a  total  volume  of  £80- 1 00m.  in  the  coming  year. 
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CEYLON’S  NEW  BUDGET 

By  K.  G.  Navaratne  (Colombo) 


For  the  first  time  after  many  years  Ceylon’s  Budget  for 
1954-55  leans  slightly  on  the  credit  side.  Mr.  M.  D.  H. 
Jayawardena,  the  new  Finance  Minister,  who  introduced 
the  Budget  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  8,  said  that 
this  was  made  possible  because  of  the  rigorous  economic 
measures  initiated  by  the  Government  with  the  previous  year's 
Budget.  He  said  the  aim  of  his  Government  was  to  develop 
the  country  economically  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring 
financial  stability. 

No  major  taxation  proposals  are  embodied  in  this  Budget 
which  provides  for  a  total  expenditure  of  Rs.  1089.2m.  Total 
receipts  are  expected  to  be  Rs.  1091.5m. 

The  estimate  of  expenditure  is  made  up  of  expenditure 
chargeable  to  current  revenue  Rs.  815.8m.  ;  Loan  Fund 
Expenditure  Rs.  261.3m.  ;  National  Development  Reserve  (for 
the  University)  Rs.  6m.  ;  and  the  Electrical  Department  Reserve, 
Extensions  and  Renewal  Fund  Rs.  6.1m.  The  expenditure 
chargeable  to  current  revenue  is  Rs.  1 1 7m.  less  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  for  1952-53,  when  the  Government  had  to 
bear  a  heavy  subsidy  on  imported  food,  and  Rs.  11.7m.  less 
than  the  figure  for  1953-54.  The  extent  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  scaled  down  its  expenditure  without  in  any  way 
curtailing  the  normal  activities  of  the  various  departments  is 
evident  from  this. 

The  anticipated  revenue  of  Rs.  109 1.5m.  is  Rs.  36.1m.  more 
than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1953-54.  Of  this  amount 
Rs.  64.5m.  will  be  from  the  receipts  of  the  loan  raised  in  the 
London  Money  Market  recently.  The  balance  Rs.  1027m.  will 
be  from  revenue. 

Here  are  some  of  the  main  components  of  the  estimates  of 
revenue.  Customs  Duties  Rs.  514m.  (Imports  Rs.  241.5m.  and 
Exports  Rs.  272.7m.)  ;  Income  and  Profits  Tax,  Estate  Duty 
and  Stamps  Rs.  237.4m.  ;  Excise  Rs.  52.4m.  Last  year 
Customs  Duties  brought  in  Rs.  470.5m. 

Tea,  which  is  one  of  Cfeylon’s  chief  exports,  is  expected  to 
bring  in  Rs.  204m.  by  way  of  customs  duty,  against  Rs.  162m. 
last  year.  The  Government  hopes  to  collect  Rs.  45.5m.  from 
kerosene  and  motor  spirits  imports,  and  Rs.  170m.  from 
income  tax. 

The  Finance  Minister  explained  that  no  major  taxation 
changes  would  be  made  for  two  important  reasons.  First,  no 
new  taxation  would  be  needed  to  balance  the  total  expenditure 
with  total  revenue.  Secondly,  he  felt  the  time  had  come  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  tax  system.  He 
said  he  would  appoint  a  competent  Commission  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  past,  whenever  the  Government  needed  more  money, 
it  merely  turned  another  screw  without  much  regard  for  the 
capacity  of  either  the  individual  or  the  community  to  pay,  and 
with  less  thought  about  the  need  to  encourage  production, 
investment  and  savings.  The  Minister,  who  is  against 
haphazard  taxation,  will  make  adjustments  only  after  the 
Commission’s  report.  This  decision  has  been  welcomed  in 
financial  and  business  circles. 

The  position  in  respect  of  Ceylon’s  external  assets  has 
improved  slightly  since  the  last  budget.  The  assets  at  the  end 
of  May  this  year  stood  at  Rs.  758.9m.,  against  Rs.  605.6m.  in 
November,  1953.  The  improvement  has  been  due  to  the 


Government’s  policy  of  imposing  high  rates  of  import  duty  on 
luxury  and  semi-luxury  goods. 

In  view  of  this  improvement  the  Government  has  decided 
to  make  some  concessions  to  agriculture  and  certain  local 
industries,  including  the  textile  cottage  industry,  by  reducing  the 
duty  on  imports  of  machinery  and  other  equipment. 

The  only  other  significant  change  in  respect  of  import  duties 
is  a  new  method  of  taxing  motor  cars  for  duty.  Cars  were  hitherto 
categorised  for  differential  taxation  on  the  basis  of  horse-power. 
In  future  it  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  landed  cost  less  duty. 

The  new  rates  of  taxation  are  :  (a)  utility  cars — 35  per  cent, 
preferential,  42^  per  cent,  general  ;  (b)  small  de-luxe  cars — 42 
per  cent,  preferential,  50  per  cent,  general  ;  (c)  semi-luxury 
cars — 60  per  cent,  preferential,  67i  per  cent,  general  ;  (d)  luxury 
cars  carry  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty  of  80  per  cent,  preferential, 
and  87  J  per  cent,  general.  . 

In  regard  to  export  duties  there  are  only  two  changes. 
The  duty  on  pepper  has  been  reduced  from  Rs.  1.50  per  lb.  to 
.50  cents  per  lb.,  and  that  on  cocoa  has  been  increased  from 
.25  cents  per  lb.  to  .50  cents  per  lb. 

In  his  Budget  speech  the  Finance  Minister  referred  to  the 
benefits  that  the  finances  of  the  Government  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  have  received  from  outside  countries  and  institutions. 
Under  the  Colombo  Plan  Ceylon  has  received  capital  aid  to  the 
value  of  Rs.  30m.  and  equipment  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1.7m. 
Also,  255  experts  have  come  to  Ceylon,  while  441  Ceylonese 
have  received  training  abroad  under  both  the  Colombo  Plan  and 
the  UN  Technical  Assistance  Programme.  Further  assistance 
to  the  value  of  Rs.  5.7m.  from  Australia  and  Rs.  16m.  from 
Canada  has  been  promised. 

Another  announcement  by  the  Finance  Minister  was  the 
Government  decision  to  set  up  an  Industrial  Finance  Bank  to 
make  capital  available  for  new  industries.  Meanwhile  the 
Central  Bank  plans  to  increase  the  supply  and  availability  of 
credit  to  the  private  sector  by  making  commercial  and  production 
credits  available  to  the  banking  system  at  specially  favourable  rates. 

Mention  was  also  made  of  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
£5m.  UK  loan  the  Government  has  successfully  negotiated  a 
$  19.1m.  loan  from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

The  former  loan  has  aroused  much  criticism  in  the  country 
so  much  so  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  Kotelawala, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  recently.  Two  allegations  were  made.  One 
was  that  it  was  unusual  for  stocks  of  Governments  to  be  priced 
at  issue  at  something  below  par.  The  other  allegation  was  that 
the  stock,  which  was  priced  at  £97,  rose,  almost  overnight,  to 
above  par  and  that  many  knowledgeable  circles — Ceylonese 
and  Ceylonese  connections  in  London — reaped  a  rich  harvest. 
The  Prime  Minister  refuted  both  these  allegations  and,  to 
satisfy  some  Members  of  Parliament,  he  promised  to  give  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  loan. 

Coming  back  to  the  1954-55  Budget,  the  general  feeling  in 
Ceylon  is  that  it  presents  a  sober  and  realistic  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  country,  with  no  radical  changes,  extravagant 
promises  and  ambitious  plans  which  were  regular  features  of 
previous  Budgets. 
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KEY  TO  IKDUSTRY 


This  quaint  antique  key  is  believed  to  be  at  least 
300  years  old.  It  Is  English  country  made  and  was 
forged  by  a  typical  English  country  smith,  who  was 
in  those  days  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  rtiany 
and  the  background  of  the  tradition  of  the  great 
English  Steel  Industry. 


Steel  in  its  many  specialised  forms  is  in  constant 
and  growing  use  in  trades  as  diverse  as  food¬ 
canning  and  shipbuilding.  It  is  the  common  factor 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  thousand  otherwise  dis¬ 
similar  consumer  and  industrial  goods. 
Hallamshire  steels  are  in  the  great  British  tradit¬ 
ion  of  steelmaking.  Are  you  making  use  of  them? 


Hallamsteel 


Manufacturers  of 

ALLOY  A  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEELS 
BARS  •  SHEETS  •  PLATES  •  WIRE  RODS 

THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  &  FILE 
CO.  LTD.,  SHEFFIELD  3,  ENGLAND 
Telephone;  Sheffield  24304  (7  lines) 
%  Telegrams ;  Hallamsteel,  Sheffield. 


MADURA  MILLS  CO.,  LTD.,  MADURA 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 

MiUa  at 

MADURAI,  TUnCORIN  ft  AMRASAMUDRAM 

COnON  YARNS 

of  all  Descriptions 


5,00,000 

Spindles 


SPECIALITIES  ; 


Counts 
Up  to  80s 


YARNS  FOR 

ROPES— HEALDS— CANVAS— TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK— TYRE  CORD  FABRIC 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 

Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADUmtl  ■  S.  I. 


London  Correspondents: 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD., 

34,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.I 


THE  UNITED  COMMERCIAL  BANK 

LIMITED 

(INCORPORATED  IN  INDIA.  LIABILITY  OF  MEMBERS  IS  LIMITED) 


Head  Office  : 

2  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  PLACE 
CALCUTTA. 


AUTHORISED  CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  ... 
RESERVE  FUND 


London  Office  : 

15  THROGMORTON  AVENUE 
LONDON,  E.C.2. 

Rs.80,000,000 
Rs.40,000,000 
Rs.20,000,000 
Rs.  7,500,000 


ISWARI  PRASAD  GOENKA,  Esq., 
Vice-Chairman. 

ANANTA  CHURN  LAW,  Esq. 
GOBINDLAL  BANGUR,  Esq. 
MADANMOHAN  R.  RUIA,  Esq. 
MAHADEO  L.  DAHANUKAR,  Esq 


Board  of  Directors 
G.  D.  BIRLA,  Esq.,  Chairman 

:A,  Esq.,  RAMANLAL  GOKALDAS  SARAIYA,  Esq. 

Thairman.  Vice-Chairman. 

Esq.  MOHANLAL  L.  SHAH,  Esq. 

Esq.  MOTILAL  TAPURIAH,  Esq. 

Esq.  NAVINCHANDRA  MAFATLAL,  Esq. 

CAR,  Esq.  P.  D.  HIMATSINGKA,  Esq. 

R.  L.  NOPANY,  Esq. 

General  Manager  B.  T.  THAKUR,  Esq. 

Deputy  General  Manager  S.  T.  SADASIVAN,  Esq. 


WITH  OVER  80  BRANCHES  AT  THE  LEADING  CENTRES  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE  IN 
INDIA,  4  IN  BURMA,  2  IN  PAKISTAN  AND  ONE  EACH  IN  LONDON.  HONGKONG, 
SINGAPORE,  PENANG  AND  PONDICHERRY,  THE  UNITED  COMMERCIAL  BANK  IS  WELL 
EQUIPPED  TO  SERVE  BANKS.  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  CARRYING 
ON  BUSINESS  WITH  INDIA  OR  INTENDING  TO  OPEN  CONNECTIONS  WITH  THAT  COUNTRY 
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India's  current  coffee  crop  of  about  29,000  tons  is 
the  highest  so  far  recorded  in  the  country. 
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COFFEE 

CULTIVATION 

IN 

INDIA 

By  A.  H,  Jackson 

Coffee  blossom 


COFFEE  was  first  introduced  into  India  from  Arabia  in  about 
1760,  and  was  planted  on  the  Bababudin  Hilts  in  Mysore,  S.  India. 
It  was  known  as  Arabica  coffee,  but  was  not  produced  commercially 
until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Arabica 
plantation  was  opened  in  the  Wynard,  S.  India.  The  industry 
developed  rapidly  in  the  hilly  tracts  of  Mysore,  Coorg  and  Madras, 
until  1870,  when  leaf  disease  {Hemelia  Vastatrix)  made  its  appearance. 
By  1880,  large  areas,  particularly  in  the  Wynard,  and  Coorg,  had  been 
attacked  by  this  disease,  and  subsequently  abandoned.  Before  the 
end  of  the  century,  coffee  crops  had  been  reduced  by  one  half. 

A  short  while  before  1914,  another  type  of  coffee,  known  as 
Robusta,  was  introduced  into  Coorg,  and  extensive  areas  of  this  type 
have  been  opened  up  in  Coorg,  the  Wynard  and  Mysore  State. 
Robusta,  although  it  does  not  command  such  a  good  price  on  the 
market,  is  a  hardier  variety,  disease-resisting,  and  cheaper  to  cultivate 
and  maintain.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  with  increasing  costs, 
many  acres  of  marginal  Arabica  will  be  replaced  by  this  type.  Some 
districts  are  better  suited  to  Arabica  production,  but  where  the  soil 
is  poor  it  is  profitable  to  grow  only  Robusta.  The  latter  grows  best 
at  under  3,500  feet,  while  the  best  quality  Arabica  is  produced  at 
4,000  feet  and  over. 

In  1940,  the  area  under  Robusta  cultivation  was  28,300  acres, 
but  by  1951  this  had  increased  to  56,350  acres.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  Arabica  coffee  area  remained  almost  stationary  at  1 50,000 
acres,  and  is  now  showing  a  tendency  to  decrease.  On  the  pro¬ 
duction  side,  over  the  same  period,  Arabica  crops  have  remained 
at  about  14,000  tons.  Robusta,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  its 
average  yield  from  3,000  to  6,000  tons. 

The  Indian  Coffee  Board  and  Markets 

The  average  annual  production  of  coffee  in  India  before  1939  was 
16,000  tons.  Of  this  about  half  was  consumed  in  India  and  the 
balance  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
With  the  closing  of  the  Continental  markets  in  1940,  the  outlook  for  the 
industry  was  grave,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Indian  Coffee 
Board  was  introduced  by  the  Indian  Government. 

Originally  formed  to  regulate  the  marketing  and  movement  of 
coffee,  it  later  added  research  to  its  activities  and  now  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  coffee  industry  in  India. 

The  Coffee  Board  has  amply  justified  its  existence  by  assuring  the 
growers  a  market  for  their  produce  at  remunerative  prices,  which  is 
more  than  they  have  previously  known,  and  the  consumers  have  been 
able  to  obtain  their  coffee  at  prices  40  per  cent,  below  those  ruling  in 
foreign  countries. 

Coffee  for  the  internal  market  is  sold  through  auctions  held  at 
Mangalore  and  Mysore,  with  small  allotments  being  made  to  the 
Propaganda  Department  of  the  Coffee  Board,  and  to  the  Cooperative 
Societies.  The%  allotments  are  made  at  prices  a  little  below  those 


obtained  in  open  auctions.  Publicity  for  coffee  in  India  is  carried 
out  by  means  of  coffee  houses  in  all  important  centres,  and  prices  for 
coffee  are  controlled  at  approximately  £7  I  Os.  per  cwt.  below  those  in 
foreign  markets. 

Coffee  Research 

The  Indian  Coffee  Board  spends  more  than  Rs.  250,000  (£18,750) 
a  year  on  research  work.  There  are  at  present  two  research  stations 
under  its  control.  The  main  station  is  situated  at  Balehonnur  in 
Mysore  State,  and  there  is  a  similar  one  in  Coorg.  Both  are  doing 
useful  work  and  it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  and  correct  applications  of  manure  can  bring  about  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  yield.  The  control  of  pests  and  diseases,  and  the 
development  of  disease-resisting  strains  of  coffee,  can  likewise  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  planter.  Several  leaf-disease  resisting  strains 
have  been  produced,  and  although  the  quality  is  still  in  doubt,  seed 
from  the  best  selections  is  already  being  distributed.  The  replacement 
of  old  and  unproductive  trees  by  these  high-yielding  selections  should 
do  much  to  increase  the  yield  of  Indian  coffee. 

Pests 

One  of  the  most  serious  pests  is  the  coffee  stem-borer,  which  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  stems  of  the  coffee  trees.  When  the  grubs  emerge,  they 
bore  into  the  trees  and  either  kill  or  weaken  them.  The  only  really 
satisfactory  remedy  so  far  discovered  is  the  strict  removal  and 
immediate  destruction  by  burning  of  all  affected  trees.  Since  as 
much  as  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  an  estate  can  be  lost  in  one  year 
through  the  stem-borer,  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in 
the  production  of  coffee.  Leaf  disease  is  also  serious,  but  this  can 
be  largely  controlled  by  up-to-date  methods  of  spraying. 

The  Coffee  Tree,  or  Bush 

Coffee  is  grown  from  seed  planted  in  long  nursery  rows,  over 
which  is  erected  a  wooden  framework  interlaced  with  straw,  or 
branches  of  tree  in  full  leaf,  to  give  protection  from  the  hot  sun  ; 
the  seed  may  be  planted  separately  in  pots,  or  direct  into  prepared 
beds.  When  the  seedlings  have  emerged,  and  grown  to  a  height  of 
six  to  eight  inches,  they  are  removed,  and  planted  where  required  in 
specially  prepared  ground,  where  they  are  carefully  covered  by  various 
methods  to  protect  each  plant  from  the  sun  or  heavy  rain.  They  are 
planted  in  rows,  with  six  to  ten  feet  between  each  plant,  and  the  same 
distance  between  rows.  For  the  next  two  years,  the  young  plants  are 
carefully  tended  by  manuring,  digging,  and  even  spraying. 

The  coffee  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet, 
and  is  then  kept  at  this  height  by  systematic  pruning,  the  aim  being  to 
produce  a  bush  of  many  spreading  branches.  It  is  seldom  allowed  to 
bear  fruit  before  about  four  years  of  age,  the  blossom  being  rubbed  off, 
but  cultivation  by  way  of  pruning,  manuring  and  spraying,  is  applied 
during  this  period. 

In  India,  coffee  is  grown  under  shade  trees.  When  a  new  estate 
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is  opened  up,  special  shade  trees  are  planted  at  regular  intervals  to 
provide  the  necessary  cover,  mainly  as  protection  against  the  deadly 
borer  fly.  Shade  regulation  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  only  after  several 
Years  of  experience  does  the  young  planter  learn  how  this  should  be 
undertaken.  The  shade  trees  must,  if  possible,  be  quick-growing, 
with  their  lowest  branches  well  above  the  coffee  bush  to  allow  plenty 
of  air  to  circulate.  They  must  be  such  that  their  branches  spread 
sufficiently  to  be  almost  touching  those  of  the  adjoining  shade  trees, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  light  of  the  sun  must  not  be  excluded. 
Some  shade  trees  (e.g.,  the  Dadap)  are  better  than  others,  as  their 
leaves,  when  fallen,  provide  a  useful  nitrogenous  manure. 

Few  trees  are  more  beautiful  than  coffee  in  full  blossom.  The 
flower  is  white  and  small,  with  a  sweet  scent,  resembling  to  some 
extent  white  jasmine.  The  ripe  berry  is  red,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
and  grows  in  clusters  along  the  length  of  the  branch.  It  is  picked  by 
coolie  labour,  who  carry  baskets  for  the  purpose.  When  these  are 
full,  they  are  taken  to  a  central  point  (usually  the  pulp-house),  where 
each  day’s  picking  is  measured,  and  recorded.  The  crop  is  stacked 
into  large  piles  at  the  pulp-house,  and  is  gradually  shovelled  into  a 
special  channel  with  running  water,  which  conveys  the  berries  to  the 
pulping  machine.  The  process  of  pulping  removes  the  outer  layer  of 
reddish-white  pulp,  when  the  two  seeds  inside  are  washed  away  into 
a  large  open-air  vat.  Here  trained  personnel  are  waiting  to  receive 
it  and  wash  it  out,  using  special  rakes  for  the  purpose.  (Rohusta 
coffee  is  seldom  pulped  in  this  manner,  the  bean  being  dried  with  the 
pulp  on  ;  this  is  removed  later  at  the  curing  works.)  It  is  now  lifted 
into  another  dry  vat,  from  which,  on  the  following  day,  it  is  taken  out 
and  spread  for  drying  in  the  sun.  This  is  done  on  large  tiled,  or 
concrete  yards,  which  are  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  After  a 
few  days,  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  storehouse,  and  piled  into  heaps. 
Later,  it  is  measured  into  sacks  and  prepared  for  despatch  to  the 
curers. 

There  are  several  coffee-curing  works  in  India.  They  are  inde¬ 
pendent  organisations,  working  on  their  own,  and  often  many  miles 
from  the  estates.  They  are  usually  sited  where  the  climate  is  hottest, 
and  rainfall  least.  At  the  curing  works,  the  estate  coffee  is  again 
spread  out  on  very  large  yards,  and  left  for  some  days.  It  is  then 
taken,  and  subjected  to  another  process  of  dry-pulping,  which  removes 
the  dry,  white  skin,  or  parchment  covering  the  bean.  The  bean,  in 
this  final  state,  is  hard,  almost  round,  and  of  a  dark  greenish  hue. 
It  is  now  ready  for  despatch  to  the  auctions,  to  be  sold  to  the  public 
for  roasting  and  grinding. 

The  Planter  and  His  Labour 

The  life  of  a  coffee  planter  is  by  no  means  one  of  ease.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  old  days,  having  harvested  his  crop,  he  paid  off  his 
labour  at  the  end  of  March  and  most  of  them  did  not  return  to  the 
estate  until  the  end  of  July.  In  the  meantime,  there  was  practically 
no  work  on  the  estate,  and  at  no  time  of  the  year  did  office  work  take 
more  than  an  hour  a  day. 


Robusta  coffee  drying 


LIGHT  RAILWAY 
EQUIPMEHT 


for  plantations,  mines,  quarries,  industry, 
and  public  works 


Ask  for  details 

GROUP  MARKETIHG  (OHERSEAS)  LTD 


7S.  Victorim  Straat,  Waitminttar,  London,  S.W.I 

Cobitt ;  Groupmar  London  Ttlephono ;  ABSey  150$ 


How  different  is  the  position  to-day  !  To  begin  with,  spraying  is 
carried  out  during  what  used  to  be  the  slack  period  of  the  year,  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  now  no  season  of  the  year  when  some  important 
cultivation  does  not  take  place.  Office  work  takes  up  more  and  more 
of  a  planter’s  time,  and  he  is  inundated  with  books  to  maintain,  and 
forms  to  fill  in,  many  of  which  appear  to  him  to  be  unnecessarily 
complicated,  and  to  serve  little  useful  purpose.  A  manager  is  now 
fortunate  indeed  if  he  is  able  to  spend  half  of  his  time  on  his  estate. 
All  this  has  added  to  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  good  executive  staff. 
For  coffee  planting,  men  with  a  very  high  standard  of  education  are 
required.  Apart  from  learning  the  full  cycle  of  cultivation,  they  must 
know  how  to  handle  labour,  and  deal  justly  and  wisely  with  tricky 
and  delicate  problems.  Relations  between  management  and  labour 
have,  however,  always  been  cordial.  There  are  very  few  estates  of 
over  300  acres,  and  an  average  plantation  is  probably  not  more  than 
100  acres,  so  that  the  individual  needs  and  complaints  of  each  worker 
can  be  attended  to  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  The  Minimum  Wages 
Act  became  applicable  to  plantations  in  March,  1953. 

Housing 

On  most  estates  labour  is  well  housed,  each  family  being  provided 
with  two  rooms,  with  a  verandah  in  front,  and  a  kitchen  at  the  back. 
These  free  quarters,  which  are  generally  built  from  bricks  made  on  the 
estate,  are  usually  of  sufficient  size  to  cater  for  six  families.  The 
buildings  are  of  the  long,  low  bungalow  type,  each  family  being 
provided,  at  the  rear  of  its  premises,  with  a  small  plot  of  land  for 
growing  vegetables. 

A  good-sized  bungalow  of  about  five  rooms  is  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  manager  of  an  estate,  while  overseers  have  smaller  bungalows 
of  fewer  rooms. 

Modern  methods  of  hygiene  have  greatly  improved  the  health 
of  labour.  On  large  estates,  the  children  are  provided  with  free  milk 
daily,  and  a  doctor  is  always  available. 

The  coffee  industry  finds  employment  for  150,000  workers, 
recruited  from  all  parts  of  southern  India. 
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Search  for  Oil  under 
South  China  Sea 

Now  under  construction  in  the  South  China  Sea,  nearly  a  mile 
off  the  coast  of  British  Borneo,  are^  two  new  “  artificial  islands  ” — 
steel  structures  designed  for  use  as  drilling  platforms  in  the  search  for 
underwater  oil.  They  will  supplement  the  work  of  an  existing 
platform  from  which  wells  have  already  been  drilled  during  the  past 
year.  The  aerial  ropeway  linking  the  new  platforms  with  the  shore 
will  introduce  the  first  large  scale  application  of  remote  radio  control 
for  this  form  of  transport. 

These  facilities,  costing  some  £200,000  for  each  complete  platform 
and  ropeway,  are  to  be  used  for  drilling  wells  into  the  sea  bed,  to  try 
to  find  a  submarine  extension  of  Shell’s  Seria  Oilfield,  one  of  the  largest 
single  oilfields  in  the  British  Commonwealth  and  now  producing 
five  million  tons  of  crude  oil  annually. 

The  three  platforms  will  be  about  3i  miles  distant  from  each  other 
and  from  each  can  be  drilled  four  separate  wells — one  vertical  and  the 
other  three  deviated.  In  this  way,  a  large  area  of  the  underlying 
formation  can  be  tested  without  the  expense  of  erecting  a  separate 
platform  for  each  well. 
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Although  Shell  has  previously  had  experience  of  underwater 
drilling — in  Lake  Maracaibo,  Venezuela — the  venture  in  the  South 
China  Sea  posed  a  problem  that  had  not  previously  been  encountered. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  problem  of  erecting  a  platform  on  the  sea 
bed  sufficiently  rigid  to  permit  drilling  to  take  place — one  that  arises 
in  any  underwater  drilling  operation  ;  but,  in  addition,  there  was 
the  difficulty  of  providing  access  to  the  platform  during  the  long  spells 
of  stormy  weather  encountered  in  the  South  China  Sea.  The  heavy 
swell  experienced  in  this  region  for  most  of  the  year  prevents  vessels 
coming  alongside  a  platform.  A  solution  was  found  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  aerial  ropeway  linking  the  platform  with  the  shore. 

The  aerial  ropeway  in  operation  on  the  existing  platform  embodies 
a  car,  travelling  on  dual  track  ropes,  which  incorporates  the  driving 
mechanism  in  the  car  itself ;  this  moves  it  forwards  and  backwards 
along  the  track  ropes  by  means  of  fixed  haulage  ropes. 

In  the  ropeway  communications  to  the  new  platforms,  however, 
a  new  technique  will  be  used.  The  driving  mechanism  will  be  on  shore 
and  it  will  move  the  haulage  ropes  themselves  which  in  turn  are  reeved 
through  the  driver’s  cab  thus  moving  it  at  varying  speeds  in  either 
direction.  The  driver  in  the  car  will  operate  both  the  driving 
mechanism  and  special  lifting  winches  for  carrying  equipment  by 
remote  radio  control.  A  special  car  for  carrying  personnel  will  be 
suspended  from  the  driver’s  cab. 
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Pioneering  for  Oil 


To  THE  OILMEN  of  today  goes  the  credit,  and  the 
adventure,  of  opening  up  many  of  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth.  Under  deserts,  prairies,  marshes  i 

and  seas,  otherwise  bleak  and  unharvested,  may  lie  oil.  I 
Oil  for  lamps,  for  cooking  stoves,  for  industry,  f 

for  farming,  for  the  world  on  wheels,  the  ships  and  m 

aircraft  of  all  nations.  The  oilmen  must  m  > 

always  go  out  and  find  new  sources  of  supply,  mg 

so  great  is  the  demand.  They  must  drill  mm 

the  wasteland  to  dredge  up  the  liquid  treasure 
that  the  earth  holds  imprisoned. 

But  that  treasure  has  to  be  located  first. 

More  than  a  million  wells  have  been  drilled  for  - - 

oil  through  the  earth’s  surface  during  m 

the  last  ninety  years.  But  only  a  fraction  of  m 

these  exploratory  drillings  have  found  oil.  f 

Shell  Research  is  constantly  advancing  the  J 

science  of  oil-finding.  Today  the  aeroplane,  the 
helicopter  and  the  seismograph  (measuring  waves  from 
man-made  earthquakes)  help  the  geologist,  the  geophysicist, 
the  mineralogist  and  the  palaeontologist. 

The  search  for  oil  is  still  an  adventure,  still 
an  advance  into  the  unknown.  The  oilmen  are  like  the 
migrating  cranes  in  Homer,  settling  ever  onwards. 


SHELLl  research  backs  the 
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“Creep”  is  not  a  word  normally  associated 

with  jet  propulsion.  Yet  metallic  creep — the 
slow  stretching  of  a  metal  under  stress  at  high 
temperature — is  a  major  problem  in  the  design 

of  jet  engines— and  many  other  things. 

To  provide  much-needed  information  on 

creep,  I.C.I.  have  built  a  special  testing  station 

at  Birmingham,  120  miles  from  London.  Here, 
the  latest  techniques  are  being  used  to  record 
the  changes  in  metals  under  stress  at  various 
temperatures  and  over  very  long  periods.  Metal 


test-pieces  clamped  between  steel  jaws  may  be 
kept  at  furnace  temperatures  and  steadily 
stretched  for  years  on  end,  while  special 
instruments  detect  length  increases  as  small  as 

one  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  results  of 
such  tests  on  metallic  creep  are  providing 
invaluable  information  needed  by  the  designers 

and  engineers  who  are  building  I.C.I.’s  great 
new  plants  and  factories,  and  by  the  users  of  the 
wrought  non-ferrous  metals  marketed  by  I.C.I. 
throughout  the  world. 
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